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Author’s Note 


Not long after coming to live within view of the beautiful 
Hudson River I discovered a book of tales entitled Myths 
and Legends of Our Own Land, by Charles M. Skinner, The 
first volume of this once-popular collection contains sun- 
dry legends of the Hudson and its Hills. So enchanted was 
| by these fanciful tales I decided many of them should be 
kept alive by being retold in more modern idiom and with 
some embellishment. Then, to the stories found in Skinner, 
| added nine of my own making, drawing freely from New 
York folk and Indian lore, from literature, from history, 
and, of course, from imagination. 

The title story, known to Washington Irving, was once 
an old Indian legend. The Dutch themselves updated the 
Old Squaw of the Mountains and called her the Catskill 
Witch. “The Culprit Fay” is actually a prose rendition of a 
long and widely admired poem by Joseph Rodman Drake, 
first published in 1835, which may still be read in 
Griswold’s anthology Poets and Poetry of America. The 
legend of “The Baker’s Dozen” may be traced back to a 
story by James Kirke Paulding (author of The Dutchman’s 
Pireside) entitled “Knickerbocker Hall; or, the Origin of 
the Baker’s Dozen,” which first appeared in the New-York 
Mirror, January 1, 1831, And the mythical career of 
“Anthony the Trumpeter” begins, of course, in Irving’s A 
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History of New York (better known as Knickerbocker’s 
History), starting with Book IV, Chapter 4, and continuing. 
(Ironically, this is a distortion of the sterling character of 
Arent van Corlaer, whose early American career is dis- 
cussed briefly in the ‘Introduction’ to Van Der Donck’s 
Description of the New Netherlands, published by Syracuse 
University Press in 1968.) For the present story Anthony 
has been belched forth from the bowels of the fiendish 
moss-bonker, like Jonah from the whale, onto the shores 
of Spuyten Duyvil, younger and no longer a bachelor, to 
meet a fate worse than the devil. 

Of the other tales less need be told. ‘‘Pokepsie” is an 
old Indian legend, as is ‘““The Saranac Wizard,” and “The 
Ramapo Salamander” an old Dutch or German tale. The 
character of Cornelius Persen was found in an old history 
of Saugerties, where the venerable storekeeper’s portrait 
may still be seen. The descriptions of “The Old Red 
Tavern” are accurate, and the building has been honorably 
marked by the New-York Historical Society. The terrible 
ogress of Claverack recently passed through these parts 
once again and that story was gotten first hand; ‘The 
Children of Kinderhook” and “Wipple the Carpenter” owe 
much to the magical concoctions of an alchemist friend. 
And so long have these tales lain unattended in a drawer in 
the author’s desk he can no longer remember whether old 
Teunis, the Dutch-speaking giant of the Catskills, is legend- 
ary or imaginary. Thus do the mists of fable gather about 
the storyteller on the shores of the Hudson. 


Tivoli, New York JM. 
Summer 1974 
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THE CATSKILL WITCH 


and Other Tales of the Hudson Valley 


The Catskill Witch 


= BRINK was known to be the boon com- 
panion of Rip Van Winkle. He was an agile man, long of 
limb and light on his feet, much accustomed to climbing 
about the Catskill cliffs. He often accompanied Rip Van 
Winkle when Rip would sneak off with his dog and musket 
to go a-hunting in the mountain forests. But while Rip was 
a lazy soul who could spend an entire hunting trip sitting 
ona hemlock stump puffing at his pipe, Solomon was a 
curious man and would never be satisfied until he had 
tracked down the haunt of the last fox or bobeat in the 
Catskill range. We all know what Rip Van Winkle’s laziness 
brought him to, but the curiosity of Solomon Brink proved 
even more calamitous when it at last brought him face to 
face with the Catskill Witch. 

It all began one September day in 1769, about a week 
before Rip Van Winkle began his long sleep of twenty 
years. Solomon Brink and Rip had got their muskets and 
powder and set out early in the morning before the town, 
and more especially their wives, had begun to stir. They 


roamed through the woods together with Wolf, Rip’s faith- 
ful dog and companion in idleness, nine miles westward till 
they came to the mountains; that was where the real game 
was to be found: bobcats. They wended their way up 
along a mountain trail beneath lofty spears of pines and 
cedars, far from the villages of men, where the only sounds 
were the din and roar of waterfalls and the cry of birds. At 
last the two companions stopped beneath the highest of 
the waterfalls, 

“We'll climb to the top of this falls and there we'll 
catch us a cat when he comes to drink,” said Solomon, 

“Well,” said Rip, ‘“‘mightn’t the cat come to drink at 
the bottom of the falls just as well? Then we’d save our- 
selves a climb and have time for a pipe besides.” 

“It’s plain to see,” said Solomon, “there’s no cat 
here; but how do we know there’s not one standing at 
the top of the falls this very minute?” 

So up the boulders of the falls clambered the two 
men, one swiftly, as though pulled up by the strings of his 
curiosity; the other rather more laboriously. Their climb 
was well rewarded, for there at the edge of a pool where 
the falls began to form stood the largest bobcat either of 
them had ever seen. Old Wolf bristled up his back, and 
giving a low growl, skulked to his master’s side, looking 
fearfully at the wild beast. 

“This one’s mine,” said Solomon, “‘next one’s yours.” 
And he raised his gun and fired. The burst of white smoke 
from the old musket’s barrel clouded their vision for a 
moment, but when the smoke cleared away they both got 
the surprise of their lives. Instead of the dead or wounded 
bobcat they expected to see, there stood before them a 
magnificent buck. The animal turned its antlered head 
toward them and seemed to grin; then off it went, leaping 
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and braying, and disappeared among the trees. The two 
hunters stood dumb with amazement, while Wolf curled 
his tail between his legs. 

“Now I’ve seen such things as this before,” Solomon 
managed to say at last, ‘after a seventh, eighth, or ninth 
pint of ale on a Saturday night at George III's. But we’ve 
had not a drop to drink this day, either of us.” 

“True enough,” said Rip. “Strange things are happen- 
ing here, and that’s good reason to rest our bones awhile 
before going elsewhere to hunt.” 

“Why nonsense!” said Solomon. “Witch or goblin, 
fay or angel, I’m going to get myself that game. A buck is 
not a bobcat, but it’s a fine trophy all the same.” And he 
went bounding off through the woods with Rip following 
reluctantly behind. 

After a while they came to a grove of smaller trees 
with finely carved branches and scant foliage. 

**There’s no buck here,” said Rip, ‘only trees, that’s 
plain to see.” 

“Perhaps,” said Solomon, “but if those branches I see 
are not the antlers of a buck, then a tree grows from the 
body of a doe yonder there.” He raised his gun and fired. 
‘There was a crashing sound among the bushes which they 
took to be the buck falling dead. But lo and behold! Out 
from behind the bushes came a great black bear, baring its 
teeth and seeming to grin, and off it lumbered through the 
woods. 

“There’s no more doubt a spell of magic is being cast 
for us,” said Rip in despair, “and as good and fearless 
Christian men we’re duty bound to get our souls out of 
here.” 

“Why, if it’s the devil,” said Solomon, “we'll catch 
him and make him tell all his secrets; and if it’s an angel 


we've nothing to fear.” 

“And if it’s the Catskill Witch who plays these pranks 
on us,” retorted Solomon, “we'll be the last men she tricks 
or know why!” And off he sprang on his long legs, leaping 
logs, boulders, and stumps or whatever else fell in his path, 
while Rip, pipe in hand, stumbled along behind with Wolf 
casting many a sidelong glance into the shadowy woods, 

At length they came to an outcropping of rocks and 
huge boulders black with moss. 

“Tt seems your bear’s given us the slip,” said Mr. Van 
Winkle, “‘if that’s what it is we're chasing.” 

“Perhaps,”’ said Solomon, “yet if I’m not mistaken 
that one dark boulder yonder has small ears as like to any 
bear’s I’ve ever seen.” 

He lifted his gun and fired again, but when the smoke 
from the old musket cleared away there stood in place of 
the black bear a small red fox grinning from ear to ear. The 
fox turned, wagged its bushy tail, and went leaping off 
through the woods. But the greater his perplexity, the 
greater the tenacity with which Solomon Brink tracked 
down his prey. So off he went, this time in pursuit of a 
fox. 

He darted through a pine grove, waded through a 
swamp thick with mosquitos, climbed a rocky pass and at 
last came out into a small patch of barberry bushes all 
brightly spotted with red berries. 

“Well, he lost us this time,” said Rip, when he finally 
straggled up beside Solomon, who stood intently eyeing 
the clearing. 

“Perhaps,” said Solomon, “but that one barberry 
bush yonder has a long snout and gleaming eye I thought 
peculiar to the fox.” He lifted his gun and fired again, and 
this time out of the burst of white gunsmoke came the old 
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Witch in her true form at last — for it had been she they 
had been chasing all the while. Off she went flying across 
the gorge into the distant woods, her scream of mocking 
laughter echoing through the mountain range. 

When Rip Van Winkle saw that, he came so near to 
fainting he had to sit down on a log and light up his pipe. 
But Solomon Brink only grew the more determined. 

“Cursed witch!” he swore, “for a bobcat she gave 
me a buck, for a buck a bear, for a bear a fox, and now — 
nothing!” 

“Well, nothing is better than being boiled alive in a 
witch’s caldron,” said Rip, who had pulled his hat down 
over his eyes and sat there puffing furiously on his pipe. 

But Solomon was too angry for such good advice. 
“Pll skin her alive like any prey and mount her head on 
the tavern wall as though it were a ten-point buck!” 

“Now, Solomon Brink, listen to some good advice,” 
said Rip. “You know as well as I that curiosity and deter- 
mination can be a fine fellow’s virtues, but in this instance 
of the Catskill Witch they would be vices of the worse 
sort. Follow my example for once, and let laziness and in- 
dolence adorn your Christian soul.” And in other such 
words did Rip try to dissuade his friend from so ill-advised 
an adventure, but all to no avail. 

“You sit here and rest yourself and have a pipe or 
two,” said Solomon, “while I hunt down the Catskill 
Witch. And I'll be back before you've filled your pipe a 
third time.” And so Solomon Brink settled his fate. 

With a run and a jump he made a prodigious leap 
across the gorge — a feat an agile deer would scarcely at- 
tempt —and landing on the other side he went running off 
through the forest. 

For several hours he continued on the trail of the 


Witch. He had a sharp eye and her path was not hard to 
follow. Little signs told him which way she had passed: 
here the leaves of a tree were strangely withered, a little 
further a small bird lay dead on the ground; a hundred 
paces on a patch of tall grass was blanched and parted as 
though in terror. At length Solomon found himself ap- 
proaching the top of Rundy Cup Mountain. As he climbed 
higher up the mountainside the sky grew darker. Thunder 
rumbled in the distance and lightning flashed over his head. 
At last, near the mountain top, he spied a cave opening 
into the mountain, and at the mouth of the cave sat the 
Catskill Witch spinning black clouds and flinging them to 
the winds. By her side was a pile of magic gourds. She cast 
them one by one against the rocks and torrents of water 
burst forth down the mountainside and fell as thunder- 
showers from the skies round about. As she spun the dark 
clouds and broke the gourds the Witch sang to herself the 
while — 


Blow, blow, winds of ice, 
Down the mountain pass; 
Thunder and lightning 
Rumble and roar, 

And darkness fill the air 
Till gone is all weather fair. 


Never had Solomon Brink seen so ill-omened a sight 
in all his life, and the fear in his heart bade him turn back 
from his foolhardy adventure. But his determination to 
avenge himself on the Witch for her deceitful tricks and 
his curiosity to see more closely how she spun the clouds 
and made the rain fall goaded him on. So he climbed high- 
er yet up the mountain. But at just that moment the Witch 
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turned and saw him. She looked him full in the face and 
said with a terrible gleam in her eye, “You are too curious 
a man, Solomon Brink! Have you come for your trophy? 
Then you shall have it!” And picking up the largest of the 
magic gourds she dashed it on the rocks where he stood. 
The last thing poor Solomon heard was the Witch’s scream 
of laughter, for the gourd burst before him and a spring 
welled up in such volume the unhappy man was engulfed 
in its waters; he was swept to the edge of the Kaaterskill 
clove and dashed on the rocks two hundred and sixty feet 
below. Nor did the water from the magic gourd ever cease 
to run, and in these times the stream born of the Witch’s 
revenge is known as Catskill Creek. 

When his friend failed to return, Rip and Wolf made 
their way back home, alone and sorrowful. He was not 
one to meddle with the Catskill Witch and risk the loss of 
his soul; and yet some say it was to search for Solomon 
Brink that Rip Van Winkle went out into the mountains 
a week later. But that time Rip met with other adventures, 
as we all know well. 


The Culprit Fay 


Ne ALL the unearthly spirits that roam the Hudson 
River Valley are so wicked and vengeful as the Catskill 
Witch. For the fays, or pixies, who inhabit fairy land on 
Cro’ Nest top are a gentle folk; little winged creatures 

they are, who come down from the mountains by night to 
do good for the inhabitants of the villages lying round 
about. 

Now the fays know every joy that men also know 
save one, and that is love. Long ago they understood that 
love is the one joy that cannot be had without sorrow, 
and so they banished it from fairy land; and it was decreed 
that should any fay fall in love with an earthly maiden, he 
would be condemned to the extreme penalty of unending 
imprisonment between walnut shells. 

Now it so happened in one of the villages lying among 
the mountain valleys there lived with his daughter a miller 
who was a widower. The miller ground wheat into flour 
for the townsfolk while his daughter spun thread to make 
clothing, and together they eked out a small living. Then 
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it happened one day the girl’s father died and she was left 
alone. Her father’s mill stood idle and she would not have 
been able to spin sufficient thread to support herself; but 
each night one of the fays came down from the mountains 
and sat at her spinning wheel working all the night through, 
so that in the morning the girl found thread in abundance 
and in this wise she was kept from starving. 

Now the miller’s daughter was a beautiful girl, and 
each night as he worked at the spinning wheel the fay 
could see her lying in her bed asleep. He tried not to look 
at her, but often he would in spite of himself, and at 
length it happened one night the fay fell in love with the 
young maiden, 

When morning came and the early dawn began to 
lighten the windows of the room, the fay hurried away as 
usual and returned to the mountain top; but at the gates 
of fairy land two elfin guards awaited him. They imme- 
diately took him into custody and cast him into the spider- 
web dungeon. 

“So word has gone to the Fay-King that I have fallen 
in love,” sighed the fay. “Now my sorrows begin!” And 
from his dungeon cell he could hear the wood-tick’s drum 
resounding through the forest as the Fay-King summoned 
all the fays and pixies to the courtroom of his royal palace. 

Now the Fay-King was the kindest of all the fays 
and pixies on Cro’ Nest top — that indeed was why he had 
been made king — and it greatly troubled him to think that 
one of his fellow fays would be imprisoned forever be- 
tween walnut shells. So while the other fays assembled the 
Fay-King sat on his throne and pondered how he might 
release the fay from his punishment, At last, when all was 
ready, the King commanded silence and the fay who had 
fallen in love was brought into the courtroom. 
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“Ts this the culprit fay?” asked the King, ceremoni- 
ously. 

“Yes, this is the culprit fay,” replied the elfin guards. 

And the pixie scribes wrote in the court books with 
ink of tinted dew-drops, ‘Yes, this is the culprit fay.” 

‘Then the King addressed the fay who had fallen in 
love. “You have scorned the royal decree,” he said with 
severe but softened voice, “but since it was so gentle and 
pure a maiden you fell in love with we shall not condemn 
you immediately to imprisonment between walnut shells 
in the spiderweb dungeon, but we shall give you a chance 
to redeem yourself. It will be enough if you...”” And 
here the King put his finger to his head and pondered what 
heroic feat he might give the culprit fay to perform and so 
win back his fay-honor. 

Now being King had made the Fay-King a very vain- 
glorious pixie, kind as he was. His throne was of shell of 
mother-of-pearl, while over the throne hung a canopy of 
tulip petals; he wore robes of honeysuckle-lace and day 
and night was attended by nine ladybugs-in-waiting. So if 
he was to give the culprit fay a task to perform, he figured 
it might as well be one that would enhance his own royal 
beauty. Now the King had heard tell of an Ancient Stur- 
geon, a great fish over twenty feet long, that for two hun- 
dred years had been swimming up the Hudson River in the 
springtime to lay her eggs just as the evening star was set- 
ting. When she had laid her eggs, the Sturgeon would leap 
once from the water for joy at her fecundity and then re- 
turn to the ocean. Now surely, thought the Fay-King, the 
mist that rises from the rivér when the Ancient Sturgeon 
s from the water must have very special properties, and 
were I to wash my wings with this mist they would no 
doubt shine as bright as crystal lace. So I will command 
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the fay to bring me a drop of this mist. 

By this time the fay was growing quite nervous and 
fidgety to know what the Fay-King was going to demand 
of him, At last, however, the King said, “It will be enough 
if you go down to the Hudson and gather a drop of the 
bow of mist the Ancient Sturgeon leaves when once each 
spring she makes her leap from the water. Do this and your 
crime will be forgotten and your freedom restored.”’ Then 
the Fay-King commanded the fay’s wings to be removed, 
after which he was dismissed from the courtroom. The cul- 
prit fay bowed, and without a word he left fairy land and 
slowly descended the rocky steeps. 

As he climbed down the mountainside the fay la- 
mented his fate. ““Of what use will be my freedom,” he 
thought, “if I will not be free to be with the beautiful 
maiden? Now I know the one joy that cannot be had with- 
out sorrow, and my heart is heavy indeed! Would I were 
free, but only for her.” And looking down from the moun- 
tain slope he could see in the valley below the village 
where the maiden lived; and he determined he would find 
a way to be with her always. But first he must regain his 
freedom. 

At the water’s edge the fay looked about until he 
found a mussel shell; then leaping in he rowed out to the 
middle of the river using a stout blade of grass as a paddle. 
The river was rough and choppy, and his small boat was in 
danger of capsizing; but the fay held to his course until he 
reached the spot where the Sturgeon was known to show 
herself. The fay sat in his boat watching the evening star as 
it slowly set in the west beyond the mountains when quite 
suddenly the Ancient Sturgeon leaped from the water. A 
beautiful bow of mist rose into the air with the great fish 
and fell back as the fish plunged once again into the river, 
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but not before the fay had managed to gather a drop of 
the mist in a tiny buttercup. Then with the aid of his grass 
paddle he rowed back to the shore and hurried off to pre- 
sent the drop of mist to the Fay-King. The King was alto- 
gether delighted to see how the culprit fay had succeeded, 
and was greatly relieved not to have to imprison him be- 
tween walnut shells. 

“You have proved yourself a good fay,” said the 
King, “and now your freedom is restored to you.”’ At his 
command the two elfin guards came forward and returned 
to the fay his wings. 

“My freedom I am grateful for,” said the fay, “but 
alas, good King, I am still in love and my heart is heavy 
with grief.” 

“This will not do,” said the King, “that a fay should 
be unhappy! Is there no remedy for this curse of love?” 
And he commanded the pixie scribes to search the court 
books to see if therein was prescribed a remedy; but they 
found none, though they read carefully the twelve vol- 
umes of ancient fay history, all written down on pressed 
mulberry leaves. 

“Only one thing remains, then,” said the fay, “and 
that is that I should no longer be a fay, but should become 
a man and take the miller’s beautiful daughter to wife.” 

“What! No longer be a fay?” exclaimed the King, 
who thought to be a fay the greatest bliss imaginable. 

“But what good is it to be a fay,” sighed the fay in 
love, “if it means I shall always be sorrowful?” 

When the good Fay-King heard the fay’s sigh his heart 
was touched and he decided to grant the fay his request. 
“Only you must perform some heroic feat,” he said, “to 
prove yourself worthy of the lovely earth maiden.” 

Now in the hall of the King’s palace there hung from 
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the ceiling a beautiful ornamental lamp of finely wrought 
gold encrusted with pearl. The lamp was such that it could 
be lit only from the spark of a meteor’s tail. The winter 
before, the Catskill Witch, who was fond of playing tricks 
on the fays as well as on human beings, had disguised her- 
self as a bat, flown into the Fay-King’s castle, and beat out 
the lamp’s flame with her wings — all for sheer meanness. 
The King had been looking for an opportunity to have 
someone rekindle the lamp, and the culprit fay seemed the 
perfect one to ask. So he said to the fay, “Very well, it 
shall be enough if you take the golden lamp from the 
palace hall and kindle it from a spark from a meteor’s tail. 
Do that and you may become a man and take the miller’s 
daughter to wife.” 

“Tt is a task I'll gladly perform,” said the fay. So off 
he went to fetch the golden lamp, while the kind but vain- 
glorious King retired to his bedroom to wash his wings in 
the drop of mist the Ancient Sturgeon had left in the wake 
of her leap. 

The fay flew from the mountains into the night air, 
lamp in hand. The earth spread out beneath him, then 
grew smaller until it seemed no larger than the moon, only 
brighter. He flew in and out among the stars until at last 
he came to the Milky Way. There he would rest a while 
before attempting to light the golden lamp, a very tricky 
business. A sky-sylph met him at the gates of the Milky 
Way and led him to the palace of the stars to pay homage 
to the Queen of the Milky Way. The fay found the Queen 
lying on a couch in her royal room ceilinged with stars and 
hung with curtains woven from northern lights and morn- 
ing dawn. Her mantle was of twilight blue tied with threads 
of gold taken from a winter sunset, and her face was as fair 
## the silver moon, 
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“My lady,” said the fay, bowing, “I offer you my 
humble homage and ask only to rest a while before I go on 
my way. For I must light the lamp I carry from the spark 
of a meteor’s tail before I return to earth.” 

“Gladly do I grant your request,” replied the Queen, 
for she was greatly struck by the fay’s handsome face. Nor 
did she in the least try to hide this from him. She begged 
the fay to stay with her and taste forever the joys of 
heaven. But the fay remembered a face on earth more 
beautiful even than the Queen of the Milky Way, so he re- 
fused and quickly departed once he was rested. He then 
hurried away to the Northern Sky whence the meteors 
come. 

“This will be no task at all,” he thought when he saw 
how the sky was full of meteors streaming their fiery tails 
behind them. He flew to one of the meteors, holding the 
lamp out before him, and the lamp lit immediately from 
one of the thousands of sparks that flew all about. But the 
fay had not taken care to conceal his wings from the fire 
of the blazing meteor, and before he was aware what had 
happened his wings were burned away and he went plum- 
meting back to the earth. He fell tumbling through the 
clouds and on downwards through the air until at last he 
landed in the Hudson River with a splash — though not a 
great splash, for he was too small for that. He was also too 
smart to let the water put out the lamp. Just as he was 
about to land smack in the river he thrust up his hand 
and held the lamp high and dry. Still holding the lamp 
aloft he swam ashore and hurried back to fairy land and 
to the Fay-King. 

“Behold, O King,” he cried as he strode into the royal 
palace, “I have returned your golden lamp, lit at a meteor’s 
tail!” 
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“How splendidly it shines, I had almost forgotten!” 
exclaimed the Fay-King, who was delighted to see his gold- 
en lamp burning again, as he was to see the fay home safe. 
“And now,” he asked, “is it still your wish to leave fairy 
land forever to become a man?” 

“Tt is,” said the fay in love, “and I will leave now, 
saying good-bye to no one, not even you, that there may 
be no sorrow in fairy land.” 

And, turning, he went away down the mountainside 
to the village where lived the miller’s daughter. It was night 
when he came into the village and all the folk were asleep. 
‘The fay went to the young maiden’s room and sat down at 
her spinning wheel to work, as he had done so many nights 
before. He worked the night through, and each hour as he 
worked he grew larger in size, until when morning came he 
was a man. 

“Who are you?” exclaimed the maiden upon awaken- 
ing. 

“Tam the one who is in love with you,” said the fay, 
“and I would have you as my wife.” 

“Certainly not,” said the maiden, “for you have never 
been here before and I don’t even know you.” 

“But it was I who spun thread for you each night as 
you slept,” said the fay, and he explained to the girl how 
he had been a fay and had fallen in love with her, and he 
described to her all he had had to suffer to become a man 
that he might take her to wife. When the miller’s daughter 
heard all this, and knew it was the fay who had spun 
thread for her each night she fell in love with him: for she 
had been lonely since her father’s death and besides the 
fay was now a handsome young man. 

So they became man and wife and within a year 
there was already a baby in the crib. And to earn his living 
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the fay worked in the mill grinding wheat into flour for 
the townsfolk, while the girl continued spinning thread. 
And now that he was a man the fay was often wearied by 
his toil and labor, yet he never complained; for even if he 
did have more sorrow than in fairy land he also had more 
joy, and so was content. 

But back in fairy land on Cro’ Nest top the Fay-King 
could not forget the fay who had fallen in love, and not 
a day went by that he did not shed some few tears for the 
culprit who had proved himself such a loyal fay. But the 
King never wept save in the secret of his bed-chamber, 
for it would have been judged treason were it discovered 


that the kindest and happiest of the fays also knew sorrow. 


They might even imprison him between walnut shells! 
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Pokepsie 


i. OLD RECORDS and official documents the town of 
Poughkeepsie on the Hudson River has forty-two different 
spellings of its name. What possessed the inhabitants of 
the town to fasten on it the longest and clumsiest of all 
the spellings is a matter not known; the origin of the name 
itself, however, is known: it comes from the Mohegan 
words Apo-keep-sink, meaning a safe, pleasant harbor, 
Known, too, is the legend that surrounds the naming of 
this landing on the shores of the great waterway. 

Long time ago, before the white man had crossed 
the ocean, there lived inland east of the river a tribé‘of 
Pequot Indians. Tetout, an Indian brave, lived happily 
there among his kinsmen together with his wife Tala and 
their little daughter Tahala. Now Tahala, like little child- 
ren the world over, loved to wander off alone into the 
woods to play. She would sit down on a soft grassy spot 
under the trees and from hér fancy would summon a 
whole troupe of imaginary playmates to join her in her 
games. One day as she was thus employed, she heard off in 
the woods the soft, undulating notes of a flute. The sound 
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pleased her much, for it was not like the song of the 
thrush or like the song of the wood pee-wee; it was a 
sound more beautiful than any bird she had ever heard. 
She rose and made her way deeper into the woods, crossed 
asmall brook, and came out into a spacious clearing 
covered with wild yellow grasses. There on a hill in the 
clearing next to an outgrowth of rocks sat a young boy 
scantily clothed, He sat with his one leg crossed over the 
other while to his mouth he held the flute that he played. 
Tahala went up and sat down beside him, meaning to listen 
in silence to the music of his flute. But when the boy sud- 
denly became aware of her, he jumped up in fright and 
moved away. 

“Why are you here?” he asked. 

“T heard the song of your flute in the woods,” said 
Tahala, “and I came nearer to listen. I meant you no 
harm,” 

The boy looked cautiously at Tahala for a moment 
before he spoke. “I did not mean to be rude,” he said at 
last, “but Iam only accustomed to playing my flute alone, 
in the presence of the trees and animals of the forest, here 
in this solitude. For you see, I am not an earth spirit like 
you; I am Pequot, from the land of the Great Spirit, and it 
is only for the animals I play this music, that they may 
keep well always and be strong.” 

“But I have heard the song of your flute also,” said 
Tahala. “Does that mean I will always be well and strong 
too?” 

“No,” said the boy, “but should you fall sick and re- 
member this lovely melody you will be well again and find 
your home on the earth a safe pleasant harbor.”’ And the 
boy put the flute to his mouth and played a merry tune 
as he danced about in the grass. The song was so beautiful 
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that any fear of sickness Tahala might have felt left her 
altogether, 

“Can you remember that?” asked Pequot. 

“Rather, should I fall sick,” begged Tahala, “come to 
me and play the song again yourself.” Pequot looked at 
Tahala and said he would. 

The girl returned to her parents and kinsmen, and the 
days that followed were like all the days of her simple life. 
Often she would go into the woods to play, and at such 
times she would always remember Pequot; but she never 
heard again the song of his flute, nor could she find the 
open clearing in the woods where she had seen the young 
boy. 

Then it happened one day Tahala fell very ill. Her 
parents and kinsmen could see that her young life would 
not have many days added to it; and though they said 
nothing to the child, Tahala knew they thought she was 
about to die. 

“Do not be afraid,” said Tahala, “I am not going to 
die.” And she told her parents of the day she had met the 
strange boy in the woods, and how he played a flute whose 
notes keep the animals and the birds well and strong, and 
how he had promised to come and make her well with his 
song should she grow sick. 

“And even now I can hear the sound of his flute off 
in the woods,” said the girl. “Do you hear it, mother? Do 
you hear it, father? How wondrously beautiful it is, so 
beautiful I cannot be afraid.” 

“No, child, it is only the wind in the trees you hear,” 


said her father, but before he had finished speaking, little * 


Tahala sat up in her bed, took a deep breath of air, and 
said ‘I’m all better, see!” 
Once again Tahala was seen playing happily among 
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her parents and kinsmen. Then it happened one night a 
band of Hurons from across the river attacked the Pequot 
Indians; there was much bloodshed, but at last the Pequots 
drove their enemy away. The Hurons fled back across the 
river; but with them they carried a captive, Tala, Tahala’s 
mother. 

Now Tala was a beautiful woman still in her youth, 
and one of the chiefs of the Hurons desired her as a wife 
for his son. So she was led before the council and the Chief 
pleaded with her to consent to his wishes, promising her 
many gifts and kind treatment if she would accept his 
people. But when Tala heard his words she became dis- 
traught and fell to the ground weeping and raving like a 
woman gone mad. The Chief ordered her carried to a com- 
fortable tipi and tenderly cared for, but she remained out 
of her senses and no one could go near her. 

Now when Tetout discovered his wife had been 
carried off by the Hurons, he set out after them that very 
night, crossing the river alone in a canoe. Quietly he made 
his way to the camp of the Hurons, and from a secret spot 
high up in a nearby tree he was present when the Huron 
Chief asked Tala to be wife to his son. To rescue Tala 
openly would have been impossible, for Tetout was greatly 
outnumbered, but he had a plan. He dressed himself in the 
fantastic guise of a wizard and entered the camp. On being 
asked to try his enchantments for the cure of a young 
woman, he replied, ‘Only take me to the maiden and I 
shall heal her with my magic powers.” 

So the Chief led Tetout disguised as a wizard to the 
tipi where Tala was being held. The moment they entered 
‘Tala recognized her husband and a great peace came over 
hor face, 
“You see, O Chief,” said Tetout, “‘my very presence 
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has soothed the maiden greatly. Only let me be alone with 
her for a time and I will completely cure her with my 
charms and secret spells.” 

The Chief consented and went away. Then, as soon 
as they were alone, Tetout drew out his knife and slashed 
the skin of the tipi at the back and together they made 
their escape. Quickly they raced through the dark night 
forest, but when they came to the river’s edge Tetout dis- 
covered the canoe was gone; the Hurons had found it in 
his absence and carried it off. Tetout did not know which 
way to turn or where to flee, for already he could hear 
not far off the war-cries of the angry Hurons who had dis- 
covered his hoax and now came in pursuit. But above the 
cries of the enemy warriors, from over the river, came the 
soft, quivering notes of a flute. It was Pequot playing mer- 
rily on his flute, and Tetout and Tala remembered the 
strange story Tahala had told them not many months 
before. 

“Tt can only be the wind on the water,” said Tetout, 
“and yet how like the song of a flute it sounds!” 

“And how happy its melody,” said Tala, “even as 
our little daughter described it.” 

The Hurons now came crashing through the under- 
brush, their arrows and tomahawks drawn; but the flute 
song from over the river grew stronger and clearer, and so 
wondrously beautiful was it, a great feeling of courage and 
strength came over Tetout and his wife. So, trusting their 
fate to the Great Spirit, they plunged into the river, and 
swimming across the dark waves soon reached safe harbor 
on the opposite shore, there where the town of Pough- 
keepsie now stands. Thence making their way to their 
own country in the east they rejoined their kinsmen and 
their little daughter Tahala. 
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The Baker’s Dozen 


FE, UP THE HUDSON, on the shore of the great water- 
way, stands the town of Albany. It was here that Volckert 
Jan Pieterson van Amsterdam settled in 1654 and opened a 
huke-shop. The man had a wife and one child, a son he had 
twmed Jan, a chubby little boy, as a baker’s son might 

well be. 

One day in Advent, shortly after they had settled in 
the town, little Jan came into the bake-shop when his 
father was baking oatmeal cookies and showed him a 
tlrawing he had made, “It is you, papa!” said the boy. 
Volekert looked at the paper and saw there in the manner 
of drawings children make a man with beard and whiskers 
*veh as he himself had; on his head the man had a baker’s 
Ht, « rolling pin was in one hand and a pie tin in the 
her 

“Not bad, my son,” suid the baker, “some day you 
ity Wrow up to be a great artist, and poor besides.” And 
then to amuse his little Jan he took the cookie batter he 
fwd before him and formed it into the shape of a plump 
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little boy. For eyes he gave the boy two raisins, for a nose 
a dab of cherry cream, and a stroke of white icing made 
his mouth. 

“And this, little Jan,” said the baker to his son, “is 

Little Jan laughed when he saw the round little 
cookie-boy and said, “Now you must make a cookie- 
father and a cookie-mother as well.” This the baker did, 
and little Jan was so delighted he danced all about the 
bake-shop and ran off to tell his mother and friends. After 
Volckert baked the cookies he was making, he put them 
into glass jars on the counter, but the cookie-family he put 
in the window of his shop for the people passing by in the 
street to see. How surprised he was when all through the 
afternoon one customer after another came into the shop 
and asked to buy cookie-people such as he had in the 
window. Volckert took down their orders and promised to 
deliver the baked goods as soon as they were out of the 
oven; but as the days of Advent passed on, he soon found 
he had orders for more cookies than he could scarcely 
bake, even though his ovens burned from starlight to star- 
light every day but the Lord’s day. Not only did he make 
cookie-families: he soon turned his hand to fashioning 
cookies of the popular Saint Nicholas and historic 
Hendrick Hudson, as well as animals of all kinds. Volekert 
Jan Pieterson made a lot of money that Advent. 

Now the baker was a pious man; he believed in the 

Lord God and in His saints and angels, and every Sunday 
he and his wife went to church to hear the Bible read and 
a sermon preached, But for all his praying and church- 
going he could not rid himself of the fear of witches, and 
the forests and mountains about the Hudson were said to 
be chock full of witches and goblins of all sorts. 
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“J assure you,” Volckert used to tell his wife, “there 
wre more witches in a forest than there are trees, and more 
goblins in the mountains than boulders in a stream.” 

“But for every witch there are two angels and three 
saints,” his wife would reply. 

“1 only hope to God you are right, good wife,” he 
would say. For he shuddered at the thought of meeting a 
witeh in a forest on the night of the full moon. 

But sure enough it finally happened. One night as 
Christmas was drawing near Volckert Jan Pieterson was 
working late in his shop long after the other stores had 
sloned when the little bell over his door rang and in walked 
‘ho skinniest, ugliest old hag imaginable. Her nose was so 
jong and bent it nearly touched her chin, and her voice as 
she said good-evening was like the sound of twigs crackling 
underfoot. The baker had little doubt she was a real witch. 
fut he remembered his wife’s words, and, looking about 
the four corners of his shop, he figured: there is the angel 
Aint Michael in that corner, and there Saint Gabriel in 
‘hut one, there Saint Nicholas, and there Saints Peter and 
John together in the fourth corner. The presence of so 
fany holy spirits plucked up his courage and he greeted 
the witch as though she was any good woman of the 
town, 

“And good-evening to you,” he replied. “What may 
{ilo for you this evening?” 

“Give me a dozen cookies,” screamed the witch in a 
hull voice, “all little-boy cookies!” 

“Well, you needn’t speak so loud,” said the baker as 

jw filled a box with cookies, “I ain’t deaf, you know.” 

"\ dozen I said,” screamed the witch. “Give me a 

denon. Here are only twelve.” 
“Well, then, twelve is a dozen,” said the baker. 
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“One more!” screamed the witch shrilly. “I want a 
dozen, thirteen.” 

“Well, then, if you want another you'll have to give 
me another two cents, or else you can go to the devil and 
jet it,” said the baker bravely, thinking all the while of 
Saint Michael’s sword, 

So the old hag took her twelve cookies and went 
“way, but from that time on it seemed as if poor Volckert 
was bewitched. Every time he put a tray of cookies in the 
fven to bake he would find, upon opening the oven, that 
the cookies had disappeared tray and all. He looked up 
the chimney, he looked under the racks, he looked in the 
fire, but the cookies were nowhere to be found. 

“Now I am surely under the witch’s spell,” he lament- 
wl to his wife. 

But his wife only said, “Remember, Volckert, there 
re (wo angels and three saints for every witch, and you've 
hothing to fear.” The baker tried to keep his wife’s words 
ii mind, but he didn’t sleep so well those nights, and he 
was losing plenty of money besides. 

A week later the witch returned to the bake-shop, 
fain at night. Volckert was terrified at the sight of her, 
tut he remembered the two angels and three saints he was 
Hire stood by him, and so he greeted her as before. 

“And what may I do for you this evening?” he asked 
the old hag. 

“TL want a dozen little-boy cookies!” screamed the 
Witeh shrilly. 

“If L have a dozen they'll be yours,” said the baker, 
“hut so many cookies have disappeared around here these 
Jeet days it will be a wonder if I have so many as that,” 
Wl Volekert found twenty-some cookies in the jar still 
#il counted out twelve for the old hag. 


“A dozen!” screamed the witch shrilly. “I want a 
dozen, thirteen.” 

“Well, then, if you want another give me two more 
cents, or you can go to the devil and get it,” snapped the 
baker. The old hag screamed a terrible curse at him and 
went away, and from that day on poor Volckert Jan 
Pieterson seemed more bewitched than ever. Not only did 
his cookies disappear, but the bread he baked was so light 
the loaves flew up the chimney and floated over the town 
like balloons on All Saint’s day. At other times the bread 
was so heavy he could scarcely lift it from the oven, and 
once when he dropped a loaf on his foot it broke two of 
his toes and made a hole in the floor so deep he never 
could find the loaf. So it went for another week, and then 
the witch came back. As usual she asked for a dozen 
cookies, and as usual the baker gave her twelve cookies, 
whereat she demanded another, saying a dozen was thir- 
teen, and as usual the baker told her she could go to the 
devil and get her other cookie. Well, that evening the worst 
witch’s spell of all fell on poor Volckert Jan Pieterson. For 
when he returned home he found his wife sitting in her 
chair weeping, and there in the corner stood his small son, 
Jan. The boy looked well and happy enough, to be sure, 
but the witch had changed him into a lifeless oatmeal 
cookie, When the baker saw what had happened he sat 
down in his own chair and wept too. 

The worst of it was Volckert Jan Pieterson now lost 
his faith in the Lord God, and no longer believed in the 
angels and saints. That Sunday he didn’t go to church, nor 
did he say a single pater all the day. When evening came, 
he even decided to go back to the bake-shop to work some, 
though it was the Lord’s day. He was mixing batter in the 
large bowl he had when the Vesper bell began to toll off 
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in the steeple of the church. No sooner did the bell ring 
than one of the cookies Volckert had made in the form of 
Swint Nicholas sprang to life, and there stood Saint Nicho- 
lus himself in episcopal robes, with a gold crozier in his 
fwnd. Volckert was more terrified than when he had seen 
the witch the first time. 

“Well, Volckert Jan Pieterson, what have you to say 
for yourself?” asked the venerable Nicholas. “Here you 
wre, working on Sunday, and no longer believing in the 
mints.” 

Poor Volckert was so ashamed he didn’t know what 
to my. But at last he blurted out, “My cookies all disap- 
eur, my bread is either so light it floats up the chimney 
(80 heavy it falls and breaks my toes, and now my little 
toy is changed into an oatmeal cookie — how am I to be- 
lieve in the good Lord after such things happen? My wife 
ys that for every witch there are two angels and three 
ints, but where were you when the witch’s spell fell on 
the, poor Volckert Jan Pieterson?” 

“Well, Volckert,” said Saint Nicholas more kindly 
{hn before, “I assure you your wife is correct in saying 
there are two angels and three saints for every witch; but 
1 Must also remind you that saints and angels do not much 
#ijoy the company of a greedy man, and when you refused 
ihe old hag that single cookie more, we departed at once 
from you and have not visited your bake-shop since that 
‘iy.’ And for a whole hour Saint Nicholas lectured the 
twker on kindness and charity and on being generous in his 
tealings with his fellow men; after which he vanished, and 
i ils place there remained only the small Saint Nicholas 
*oolie. And, lo! no sooner was he gone than the bell over 
tie bake-shop door rang and in came the old witch herself. 
“| want a dozen cookies!” she screamed shrilly. 
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“Yes, yes!”’ said the baker, “and a dozen is thirteen! 
And I'll give you more than enough to make up for my 
error before.”’ And he filled a box with cookies adding 
many more than was needful. 

“Ah!” screamed the witch, “who taught you to break 
my spell? Now you are free of me, so that I must return to 
roam the mountain forests!” And laughing and screaming 
the witch flew out the door and over the town and never 
stopped until she was lost in the forest. And then a most 
curious thing occurred: all the cookies the witch had made 
disappear and all the loaves of bread that had floated away 
came falling down from the sky, and the bake-shop was so 
full of cookies and bread the baker was nearly buried alive 
and had to tunnel his way out of the shop. He then ran 
home as fast as his legs would carry him. His wife was there 
to meet him at the door jumping and smiling and calling to 
him, “Volckert! Volckert! Come see, our little Jan is a boy 
again and a cookie no more!” And so the baker found it to 
be. He threw his arms around his son and they danced 
about the room for joy. 

And from that day on Volckert Jan Pieterson became 
the most generous man in all of Albany, and when the 
townsfolk came into his bake-shop and asked for a dozen 
of this or a dozen of that, the baker never failed to give 
them thirteen of whatever they wished. He had learned 
from good Saint Nicholas that the saints and angels enjoy 
most the company of generous men, and also he learned 
that thirteen makes a baker’s dozen. And one more thing: 
the baker’s fear of witches left him altogether. 
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The Ramapo Salamander 


More than three centuries ago a band of German 


eolonists came to the New World, and entering the 
Numapo Valley they built a great stone forge like the one 
they had left in the Hartz Mountains across the ocean. 
When the Indians saw how they were able to make knives 
nd axes, swords and other such wondrous things out of 
metal which they extracted from the rocks by fire, they 
twlieved them sons of Manitou, the great god of nature, 
aod went away, not wishing to dispute their possession of 
the land. Thus the settlement in the Ramapo Valley was 
loft unmolested and prospered greatly. 

And most prosperous and greatest of all the colonists 
‘we the leader of the settlement, one Hugo Baldauf, a 
hind-Hearted gentleman of noble birth who lived with his 
wife ond daughter Mary in a stone house of the sturdiest 
/onetruction. By day Hugo made the rounds of inspection 
# all the colony’s shops, checking to see that the baker 
tad flour in abundance, that the tanner had hide enough 
tov shoes and jackets, that the masons had been brought 
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sufficient stone to cut into blocks for houses, and that the 
gardens were watered and growing well. And last of all, 
before returning home, Hugo would inspect the great stone 
forge that stood near the center of town, to see that the 
fire was burning hot and had not died down. Here at the 
forge the colonists made their implements of industry as 
well as their weapons of defense, and the fire in the forge 
was kept burning day and night and was never allowed to 
go out, 

In the evening Hugo would sit at home before his 
fireplace, puffing slowly on his pipe, dreaming, letting his 
mind fill up with images of all the good things he and the 
colonists enjoyed. His table was forever abundant: beef 
and lamb chops and venison aplenty, corn and sweet peas 
with rich creamy butter. His wife was kind and loving and 
was with child again. In a few years his daughter Mary 
would be of marriageable age, and Hugo had already 
picked a husband for her, the son of the head mason, a 
serious, dependable lad. Then there was the colony itself: 
homes had been erected for all the families, shops and 
stables too, all of stone built to last forever; streets and 
sidewalks had been laid out neat and orderly, and small 
gardens of flowers grew at every doorstep. An inn for 
wayfarers was now in progress, and the church with its 
slender white steeple and bell of brass had just been com- 
pleted. The pastor was blessed with a fine speaking voice, 
and on Sunday mornings the colonists would gather in the 
little church to hear the word of God and sing hymns of 
praise, which they did with a certain artistry as well as 
great devotion. Yes, comfort and plenty, order and indus- 
try, were the blessings of the colony; and Hugo Baldauf, as 
leader of the settlement, had reason for a certain pride and 
gratitude. 
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‘Then it happened one morning, after the colonists 
hud been in the Ramapo Valley near seven years, a band of 
workmen came from the forge and knocked on Hugo’s 
door. Hugo invited the men in and asked the cause of their 
vinit. 

“You must know,” said the spokesman of the group, 
“(hat in the old country it was always the custom to let 
‘he forge fires go out once every seven years, and today is 
the last day of the seven years since the fire in our forge 
Was first kindled.” 

“Yes,” Hugo said kindly, “I am well acquainted with 
the custom of which you speak, but it is a custom of the 
old country. Now that we live in a new world we ought to 
le free of such superstitions. No, we will not put out the 
five; it is needless.” 

When the workmen heard Hugo’s words they were 
Mmueh perplexed and began to murmur among themselves. 
‘Yhey poked and prodded their spokesman and pushed him 
forward, constraining him to speak their mind. 

“But, sir,” said the spokesman, “surely you know of 
‘he salamander that once in seven years attains its growth 
i) Unquenched fire and goes forth doing all manner of mis- 
vhief and destruction.” 

“Yes, yes, I know of the salamander,” said Hugo, im- 
jwtiently, “and a thousand other tales I know of too, each 
false and idle as the next. No, we will not put out the 
fire in the forge.” 

With that the men went away. In all things they had 
always trusted their leadex’s wise counsel, but in this in- 
‘lance they felt certain he had made a terrible mistake. 

‘The next day Hugo made the rounds of all the shops 
ol gardens, and as usual the end of the day brought him 
+) the forge. When he entered he found the men standing 
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round gazing into the furnace at a pale form that seemed 
made of flame. It was nodding and turning in the fire, 
occasionally darting its tongue at them or allowing its tail 
to fall out and lie along the stone floor. Hugo stood trans- 
fixed, as terrified as any of the workmen, and the fire 
seemed to burn in his vitals. One of the men ran to fetch 
the pastor who prayed over the creature in the fire, but to 
no avail. The salamander continued to grow in size until 
the furnace could no longer contain it. It then leaped 
through the open door into the room and forced its way 
outside. Hugo and the workmen ran to their homes to pro- 
tect their wives and children while the salamander roamed 
through the village causing damage by fire to whatever it 
brushed against. Half a dozen fences were burned to the 
ground, the grass in the churchyard was seared, and the 
doorstep to Hugo’s fine house was charred black before 
the salamander turned its steps away from the village and 
headed for the forests of High Torn Mountain. Some of 
the townsmen led by Hugo ran to the edge of the village 
to assure themselves of the creature’s departure, and one 
and all agreed they had seen emblazoned on the salaman- 
der’s back a perfect triangle, and within the triangle was 
inscribed CHAOS. 

“As plain as the title on a book’s cover,” Hugo was 
still telling his wife a month later, during which time the 
salamander had not been seen again. A stranger, however, 
had of late appeared in the settlement. He had come on 
foot from the direction of High Torn Mountain and carried 
about with him a mandolin which he played as he sang 
songs of his own making. It was not long before a tender 
feeling arose between the minstrel and Hugo’s daughter, 
Mary, a fact which much displeased Hugo, as he con- 
sidered the stranger a shiftless good-for-nothing. But the 
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singing poet was a young man handsome beyond imagin- 
ing, with a voice as pure as rain dripping from leaves after 
a summer storm; and Mary, herself a beautiful girl, had 

set her heart upon the youth. Often they could be seen to- 
gether, strolling under the trees, he playing his mandolin 
and singing softly to her of his love; or the two of them 
would sit down by a stream and he would teach Mary a 
song which they would then sing together, her high gentle 
voice weaving in perfect accord with his to the plucked 
strings of the musical instrument. 

The young man had taken up what seemed perman- 
ent residence in the inn, and yet he never once attended 
one of the town meetings, nor came to the church on Sun- 
days, nor did anything else that other folks do. Above all 
he seemed little impressed by what the colonists had 
achieved there in the wilds of the Ramapo Valley, and this 
more than anything else irked Hugo. So he determined to 
take the young man about the village, show him the ac- 
complishments of the colonists, explain to him the work 
done in the different shops, exhort him to industry, and, 
as they say, have a word with him. Certainly it was his 
right to do so, since the young man seemed set upon be- 
coming his son-in-law. 

“Only consider these beds of lovely flowers that grow 
about our doorsteps,” said Hugo to the minstrel, as they 
began their walk, “have you in all your travels ever seen 
such beauty in a village this side of the ocean?” 

“No, sir,” said the minstrel, “but more beautiful than 
all these was the bellwort I found growing alone in a damp 
woods off in the wilderness,” 

“But what of our shops and our homes,” said Hugo, 
“surely you can appreciate the plenty and comfort our in- 
dustry has earned us, I am not a complacent man,” pleaded 
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Jlugo, earnestly, “nor are the colonists. We thank God for 
His gifts, but you find fault with us simply because we 
lave been blessed with every good thing.” 

Seeming to ignore the old man, the minstrel began to 
play his mandolin, but the words to the song he merely 
hummed, so that Hugo did not know what it was about. 
When he had finished, the minstrel said,“I cannot deny it, 
sir, you have been blessed with every good thing, and 
moreover, there is absolutely nothing you lack.” And bow- 
ing to Hugo — for he was gentlemanly in his manners — he 
took polite leave of the older man. Hugo went back home 
shaking his head. 

Not many nights later a fiery glow was seen about the 
top of High Torn Mountain; people in the colony said it 
wos the Ramapo Salamander roaming about, and everyone 
yan to his home and bolted the door. The next morning 
ihe young minstrel was found to be no longer in town, 
wid gone too was Hugo’s fair daughter, Mary. But what is 
even more curious to tell, that morning a woodcutter came 
tek from the forest and said he had seen a man that 
looked much like the young minstrel bathing in a wood- 
{und stream, and that on his back inscribed in a perfect 
iviangle was the single word, CHAOS. When Hugo heard 
toll of this, his sorrow at the loss of his daughter was in- 
erensed a dozen-fold. 

“If only I had let the men put out the fire in the 
forge,” he lamented, “this calamity would not have be- 
fallen me.” But to no avail did he spend his days weeping, 
for his daughter never returned. 

As the years went by, however, Hugo became recon- 
viled to his fate. No doubt his daughter Mary was happy 
with the handsome young minstrel, he reasoned, born of 
flume though he was; and his own sorrow served him well 
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for having been once too insistent upon order and indus- 
try. And when the second seven years came round, and 
his younger daughter was now of a marrying age, Hugo 
was the first to insist upon letting the fire in the forge go 
out, for he had learned his lesson well. Minstrels and 
salamanders are born of overmuch diligence. 
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The Saranac Wizard 


l, ‘THE MIDDLE of the seventeenth century a large 
tribe of Saranac Indians occupied the forests of the Upper 
fwranac through which ran Eagle Nest Trail. The Chief of 
the Saranacs had two sons. One was called the Wolf, and 
the other the Eagle. Together they were the bravest war- 
viors of the tribe. Neither of them could be excelled in skill 
or in daring whether in war or on the hunt. When the 
wranacs would set out for the slopes of Mount Tahawus 
(Mountain-that-splits-the-sky) to raid their neighboring 
enemy the Tahawi, there was a pleasing rivalry between 
the two young braves as to which would carry off the 
‘more scalps. And when they would disappear into the 
woods with drawn bows, it was to see which would return 
with the greater number of pelts hanging at his side. The 
two brothers were well likedby their kinsmen and the 
whole tribe was divided in admiration of them. 

‘There was one, however, who did not share this liking 
for the two brothers —a bent little malignant-minded old 
ian, Oquarah by name. He posed as one of the Saranacs, 
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but was in fact one of the wizards who had escaped when 
the Great Spirit locked that band of evil workers in the 
hollow trees that stood along Eagle Nest Trail. In their 
struggle to escape, the less fortunate ones thrust their arms 
through the closing bark and are seen there to this day, 
gnarled stumps of branches projecting out of the withered 
trunks. 

Oquarah could not forgive the Wolf and the Eagle the 
popularity they enjoyed among the tribe, for he deemed 
his own ill-intentioned counsel more worthy of respect and 
adulation than the daring of these two young warriors. 
And he never let pass a chance to sow enmity between the 
two brothers. 

One day the Eagle announced, “I am going off to the 
Lake of the Clustered Stars to fish. I will be back when the 
sun has set.” 

“See that you bring a hundred fishes home in your 
pouch,” the Wolf spoke up, “for just so many did I return 
with only last week.” 

“Then more than a hundred shall I bring home,” 
laughed the Eagle. He ran to the stream where his canoe 
was tied to a willow stump. 

Oquarah waited until he was sure the Eagle had had 
time to reach the lake and would be occupied with his 
fishing. He then approached the Wolf from behind and 
cast an evil spell over the arrows in his quiver. Immediately 
the spell was cast one of the arrows flew of itself from the 
quiver unbeknown to the young warrior whose arrow it 
was, and went sailing off at a great speed through the 
woods in the direction of the Lake of the Clustered Stars. 
The Eagle was bent over the water, his spear in hand, when 
he heard the sound of the arrow flying over the surface of 
the water. 
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“T hear a sound as of a bird crossing the lake,” he 
said, “but no bird flies so straight or so swift as this.” And 
turning round he saw the arrow singing down upon him. As 
quick as a fish leaps from the water the Eagle leaped from 
his boat and plunged into the lake. The arrow struck the 
side of the canoe and stuck fast. When the Eagle surfaced, 
he recognized the arrow as belonging to the Wolf. He 
climbed into his canoe and returned home with anger in 
his heart, paddling as fast as his arms would ply the oar, 

“Here is the arrow your jealousy caused you to shoot 
at your brother!” he cried, casting the arrow at the Wolt’s 
feet and drawing his tomahawk to exact revenge. 

“Never have I shot at my brother,” replied the Wolf, 
leaping back from the Eagle and drawing his own toma- 
hawk. 

“Then will you deny this arrow is yours?” taunted 
the Eagle. 

“The arrow does indeed belong to the Wolf,” said 
the old Chief, who had come out of his tipi at the sound 
of the violent words of his sons, “but it was not the Wolf 
who shot the arrow. He has been here with his father all 
this day, and no brave can draw his bow string so taut as 
to shoot the length of the great forest to the middle of the 
lake, No, an enemy has done this, to sow enmity between 
my two sons.” 

“Our father is right,” said the Wolf, “I have not been 
from the camp all day.” The Eagle accepted their words, 
and in fact the two brothers were greater friends from that 
day on than ever before. 

But the old wizard Oquarah could not rest until he 
would see the two warriors despised and himself esteemed. 
So not many nights later he once again attempted to carry 
out his evil plan. He waited till all the camp had fallen 
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wsleep. He then rose and crept stealthily to the tipi of the 
Hagle. Through the opening of the tipi he cast his evil spell 
at the Eagle’s moccasins which lay beside him where he 
wept. The moccasins immediately came to life and began 
to walk about of their own accord. Oquarah commanded 
them to come out of the Eagle’s tipi and walk the distance 
to the tent of the Wolf and back again. The moccasins did 
as the wizard commanded and light as a hunter that tracks 
his prey they crept to the tent of the Wolf and back again. 
Oquarah then took a lighted fire-brand from the campfire 
and tossed it onto the Wolf’s tipi. Only the moon rising 
among the trees saw his evil act. He returned to his own 
tent and waited silently, and soon enough he heard a cry 
of fire. The Wolf was awakened from his sleep by the 
wmoke and heat of the flames; but as yet the fire curled 
about only one of the tipi’s wooden poles. So the Wolf ran 
to the stream, returned with two deerskin buckets filled to 
overflowing, and quickly put out the flames. 

But when morning came the Wolf discovered the 
moccasin tracks that led from the Eagle’s tent to his own 
wnd back again, Immediately he understood and was filled 
with anger. He drew his tomahawk and rushed into his 
\rother’s tent. 

“Let the Eagle be prepared to die,” he cried, “for I 
will now slay him openly as a warrior before he takes the 
life of the Wolf in secret like the crafty snake!” 

‘The Eagle was dumbfounded by his brother’s words, 
Jumping up, he drew his own tomahawk. “In what way 
ave | sought my brother’s life?” he asked. 

“By coming to my tent'in the night and trying to 
turn me alive,” said the Wolf, “for see for yourself, here 
wre the tracks of your moccasins and there is my tent with 
the skin burned open and one pole blackened.” 
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The Eagle saw it was so, but did not know what to 
make of it. At last he said, ‘Remember, my brother, the 
arrow that once was in your quiver and then was stuck in 
the side of my canoe. It is the same now with the fire that 
would have taken you in the night — an enemy has done 
this to sow discord between us.” 

The Wolf accepted his brother’s words and put away 
his tomahawk, for he did remember his own arrow that 
had caused such mischief, and besides he greatly loved his 
brother the Eagle. 

Old Oquarah was sitting the while in the door of his 
tent and heard the exchange of words the two brothers 
had, and so great was his anger when he realized his trick 
had failed he began to beat furiously on his knees with his 
fists and did not let up until the sun had gone down. 

Tt was in the moon of green leaves that the Eagle and 
the Wolf set off to hunt the moose. They had been gone 
three days. Half the Indians in the tribe said, “However 
many moose the Eagle will kill, the Wolf will have shot as 
many and one more besides.” And in this way the whole 
tribe was taken up in admiration of the two young war- 
riors. Only the old wizard Oquarah did not share their en- 
thusiasm, He shut himself up in his tent and hoped the 
Eagle and the Wolf would shoot nothing on their hunting 
trip but one another. 

On the fourth day the Wolf returned alone. All the 
tribe gathered about him and asked of his brother the 
Eagle. 

“In the hunt we were separated,” said the Wolf. “For 
two days I called to my brother as the wolf calls to the 
moon through the night. I searched the high mountains 
where the wildcat makes his home, and the ravines I 
searched, even to the crevices where the snake hides. When 
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{ could not find the Eagle I came back, thinking he had 
yoturned to camp before me. And is he not here?” 

‘The other Indians shook their heads sorrowfully. 
‘Then up sprang the wizard Oquarah with evil gleaming in 
jis eye. “I hear a forked tongue,” he cried. “The Wolf was 
jealous of the Eagle and his teeth have sunk into his heart.” 

“The Wolf cannot lie,” said the young warrior. 

“Where is the Eagle?” shouted Oquarah. 

“The Wolf has said,” replied the Wolf. 

“No, but the Wolf has murdered his brother!” cried 
the wizard, and shouting this he ran among the tribesmen 
inciting them against the Wolf. And whoever looked in 
Oquarah’s evil eyes believed what he said and was turned 
syainst the Wolf, while those who did not defended the 
Wolf. A great contention arose among the tribesmen which 
fo one could quell. Before the day was done the tribe was 
divided in two and it was no longer possible to hold it to- 
wether in peace. The Wolf, with half the people, went 
sown the Sounding River to new hunting grounds, and the 
earth that separated the two parts of the tribe was red- 
sloned whenever one side met the other. Oquarah became 
loader of those who remained in the north, 

A year passed. Then one morning as the Wolf sat on 
high rock over the Lake of the Silver Sky watching the 
sun come up, he saw in the distance a canoe advancing 
‘over the water, As the boat drew nearer he saw to his great 
joy that it was driven by his brother the Eagle. The Wolf 
yon and gathered his half of the tribe and they came to the 
luke shore to welcome home the Eagle. When the Eagle 
jad greeted his brother and kinsmen, he told them his 
story. “After the Wolf and I parted on the hunt, I wan- 
dered afar off and fell into a cleft in a rock. I lay there 

helpless until found by hunters on their way to Canada. 


They took me along with them and cared for me, for my 
leg was broken. And when I was well again I stayed with 
them many days more and served them out of gratitude. 
And that is why the Eagle was absent from his brethren 
for so many moons.” 

The Indians were amazed at the tale of his adventure. 
The Wolf then sent messengers ahead to the other half of 
the tribe, to announce the return of the Eagle. When the 
two halves of the Saranac tribe met there was even greater 
rejoicing and they lamented the year of enmity that had 
divided them. 

“Long has been the discord among us, my kinsmen,” 
spoke the Wolf, “and even now the cause is yet among us. 
For it was the evil-minded Oquarah who divided us against 
one another!” 

“Oquarah!” shouted the Indians, “Let him pay for 
his crimes!” 

But old Oquarah was already on his feet and running 
down Eagle Nest Trail faster than a frightened hare. The 
Indians pursued him with their bows drawn and toma- 
hawks raised, but the old wizard had magic in his legs and 
outran them all. For three days he ran along the forest 
trail, and on the fourth day, when he was well ahead of his 
pursuers, he turned aside to the Lake of the Clustered 
Stars to catch himself some fish and feed his hunger. He 
had with him no spear. He had left camp in too great a 
hurry to think of such things. So he walked out into the 
water a ways and called to the fishes, 

“Little fishes of the lake,” he said, “come gather 
round me and I will tell you of the Great Spirit who is fa- 
ther of us all. He set the lakes in the midst of the forests 
that you might have a home on the earth. He sends the 
rain down from the skies when the summer drought would 
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dry up your dwelling place. He hides the sun by night that 
its rays may not warm your waters too greatly and rob you 
of your cool recesses.” As Oquarah preached on, a great 
number of fishes, large and small, gathered around him. 
When he considered their number sufficient he cut short 
his sermon and scooped up a great armful of them and re- 
turned to the shore. There he had himself a good feast. He 
ate as many fishes as he could and then some more besides. 
He ate so many fish he couldn’t lift himself back onto his 
feet, and was lying there still, on his back moaning, when 
the Saranac tribesmen caught up with him. 

They tied old Oquarah hand and foot and carried him 
back to camp on a pole. No one had any doubts anymore 
that he was not a Saranac Indian at all, but was in fact one 
of the wizards. So they took him bound to Eagle Nest 
Trail, dropped him in a hollow tree stump and put a great 
rock in after him. And if a bolt of lightning has not struck 
the tree stump and set him free, then he is there still to 
this day. 


Tjerck 


S OME MEN are born into the world with an evident 
tenacity for life, like the mud turtle ernerging menacingly 
from its shell. Such was not Cornelius Persen. A man of 
able means he was, owner and founder of Persen’s County 
Store in Katsbaan on the Old King’s Road. And true it was, 
his store was the center of local social life, and there the 
patriots of the town held their meetings in the days lead- 
ing up to the American Revolution. But poor Cornelius 
himself in his younger days was like a nestling fallen too 
soon from its nest. Shy and timid, conservative, awkward, 
and uninteresting, at thirty-two he was a man the world 
would not much miss. 

Day in and day out he stood behind the store count- 
er, barricaded from life, selling the farmers their salt and 
snuff and the housewives their tea, spices, and broadcloth. 
Did he ever dream of venturing into the world beyond his 
wares? Indeed he did. When there was talk of self-govern- 
ment and freedom from the Crown Cornelius was there in 
the van, an organizer, a statesman, a General if need be — 
in his imagination. In actual fact he seldom said a word at 
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the patriot meetings held in his own store. Once he had 
tried, but no sooner had he hesitantly begun to make his 
point than the meeting was suddenly adjourned, the hour 
being considered too late. 

And then there was the great love of his life. Undeni- 
ably a secret pang shot through his heart every time Mil- 
dred Barclay, the parson’s daughter, came into the store to 
buy tammies or a length of blue sagatha. In his own de- 
tached way Cornelius was passionately in love with the 
lovely young lady. He had been so for four years, though 
the young lady had not the slightest suspicion of this 
devotion of which she was the object. Indeed, it seemed 
she never would; but things were soon to change. 

One day as Cornelius was closing up shop and had 
already pulled down the window blinds and put out all 
the lamps but one, he paused to glance over the shelf of 
books against the side wall. This collection of tidy, well- 
bound volumes donated by the citizens of the town repre- 
sented the library of Katsbaan. Here were the sermons of 
the Reverend Daniel Falckner and the Reverend William 
C. Berckenmeyer; there were also other books of religion, 
as well as works of grammar and learning, history and 
political dissertation. Cornelius had read them all, the 
sermons and a life of Peter Stuyvesant twice through. But 
here was one he had not seen before, an exceedingly slen- 
der volume entitled, simply, Katsbaan. Cornelius opened 
the book and saw not the familiar paragraphs of the usual 
book, but printed verses. “Poetry!” he exclaimed with 
astonishment and slight disgust, for he had little use of the 
impractical, and poetry was certainly that. Even so, the 
subject of the lines being his own native village, his curiosi- 
ty drew him on to read at least the first stanza. So with 
head turning and finger pointing he read: 
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The glorious splendor of thine arching sky, 
The winning beauty of thy smiling fields, 
As verdant in the summer’s sun they lie, 
Or golden with the stores their harvest yields, 
Woo me, sweet Katsbaan, to thy paths to-day, 
By brook, or lane, or field, or haunt to stray, 
And let thine influence o’er my spirit steal, 
To sing thy charms — thy history reveal. 


Cornelius could not very well deny he was charmed 
by these simple lines, and in spite of himself he read on 
until he had read the entire poem, twenty-six stanzas long 
though it was. His head swimming with the sweet intoxica- 
tion of gentle, tripping rhythms and recurring rhymes he 

at last closed the book and placed it back on the shelf. As 
he did so, something fell from the book and dropped into 
the open cleft of his vest. Cornelius opened his coat to see 
what it was, but could find nothing. He examined the 
book, but there were no loose leaves or missing pages. He 
concluded his eyes must have been playing tricks on him, 
wearied from such prolonged attention to the printed page. 
He put out the lamp, locked up the store and went home 
to bed. 

Tt was that earliest hour of dawn when the sky is yet 
blue with the night that Cornelius was wakened from his 
sleep the next morning. 

“Cornelius! Cornelius, wake up!” a voice was calling 
from somewhere in the room. “Cornelius, wake up!” 
Cornelius sat up in bed in alarm. There across the room 
on the bureau next to the window stood a little man not 
more than a few inches high; he was waving excitedly for 
Cornelius to come to the window. 
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“Out of here, out of here!” exclaimed Cornelius, his 
indignation aroused at finding someone in his bedroom. 

“Easy now, Cornelius,” said the little man, “you 
brought me here, you can hardly throw me out.” 

“T brought you here?” exclaimed Cornelius. “No 
indeed!” 

“Yes indeed,” said the little man, “in your vest 
pocket, My name’s Tjerck, if you please. I used to live in 
the Rhineland across the ocean. But my master, a cele- 
brated poet, brought me with him to the New World and 
left me here in a book of verse.” 

“Was it he who wrote Katsbaan?” inquired Cornelius. 

“None other,” said Tjerck, “‘and while you were read- 
ing my master’s verses I fell from the book into your vest 
pocket. So here I am to stay!” 

“But you can’t stay with me,” replied Cornelius, “I’m 
no poet.” 

“Oh, there’s time enough for that,” said Tjerck, “but 
quick, come to the window, for here’s a lovely sight to 
behold — the half moon up among the trees and the sky 
the purest twilight blue.” 

Cornelius was most reluctant to leave his warm bed, 
as is readily understandable. Not even midnight is so un- 
godly an hour as the last hour before rising for work. But 
the little man was so insistent Cornelius finally wrapped 
the blankets about himself and came over to the window. 
There indeed was the fair moon shining in the just- 
awakening heavens, and as they stood there gazing at it the 
first bird, the very first bird that morning, began to sing 
in the nearby trees. 

“Oh, how very beautiful it all is!” sighed Cornelius, 
for at that hour the moon seemed cleaner and more beau- 
tiful than he had ever remembered it, and he wondered 
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why he had never risen from bed before to behold so 
wondrous a sight. 

“The moon of the dawn is a fair maiden wakening 
from sleep,” said Tjerck. 

“Tt is Miss Barclay coming into my store,” said 
Cornelius. 

“Tt is a silver fruit grown in the night,” rejoined 
Tjerck. 


“Cut in twain and shared by lovers,” added Cornelius. 


And in this wise did they stand at the window singing by 
turns the praises of the moon, until it was time for Corne- 
lius to dress and hurry off to work. Tjerck of course had 
to come along. He hung to the lapel of his new master’s 
coat and had a pretty turn of phrase for everything they 
passed as they walked down the main street. 

The little bell over the door tinkled and in came the 
first customer of the day, Christina Hoornbeek. Miss 
Hoornbeek was a portly middle-aged spinster whom for 
obvious reasons no one had ever married. It would have 
taken a most imaginative poet to come up with a line 
descriptive of her that would not by the same token have 
been an insult. 

“Good morning, Mr. Persen. A fine day isn’t it?” 
Miss Hoornbeek greeted Cornelius. 

“Indeed it is,” said Cornelius, ‘“‘and you’re looking 
fine yourself.” 

“Pretty and plump as a ripe peach,” said Tjerck, who 
was sitting on one leg of Cornelius’ spectacles. He was, of 
course, too small to be noticed by the lady customer. 

“Yes, pretty and plump as a ripe peach,” repeated 
Cornelius aloud. 

Christina Hoornbeek blushed scarlet and then burst 
into a high excited giggle. “Why Mr. Persen,” she ex- 
claimed, “you say the nicest things to your customers.” 
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“That’s because they’re all so nice,” said Cornelius, 
surprised at his own glibness. “‘And what may I do for 
you?” 

“A pound of butter, please.” 

Cornelius weighed out the product and accepted the 
payment, and Christina Hoornbeek glided out the door, 
her cheeks still flushed and her heart beating lightly. 

“What the world needs is more poets,” said Tjerck, 
dropping down onto Cornelius’ shoulder, “that’s what my 
master always used to say.” 

“And do you think to make a poet of me?” asked 
Cornelius. 

“Well it would be a fine improvement!” laughed 
Tjerck, but just then the little bell over the door tinkled 
and in came another customer. It was Adam Viele, the 
town bore, wanting a box of snuff. 

“The best snuff you’ve got,” said Adam, “though 
that won’t be anything like the snuff we got in the old 
country. You can’t get things here like you could in the 
old country, you know that don’t you, Cornelius? Why 
in the old country —” 

Cornelius stood there nodding assent after assent. It 
was not the first time he had been the prey of Adam Viele. 
Adam could hold forth on absolutely nothing for hours at 
a time and never change the subject. Cornelius shifted 
from foot to foot, put his hands to his face, put his hands 
behind his back, slouched on the counter, went through 
every possible variety of posture in an attempt to relieve 
the agony of his boredom. Little ‘Tjerck was pacing back 
and forth on Cornelius’ shoulder. “What an insult to our 
poetic intelligence this fellow is!” he exclaimed. “Why, it 
makes a man feel like screaming,” 

Cornelius took the little man’s hint and did just that 
— he screamed. 
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Adam Viele stopped in amazement. “Why Cornelius, 
what is it?” he asked. 

“TI was bored,” said Cornelius, “so I screamed — as 
simple as that. Now you have your snuff, please go.” 

“Well, certainly, if you wish,” said Adam, backing 
toward the door, his ears still ringing with Cornelius’ un- 
earthly outcry. “Good-day then, Cornelius,” and he dis- 
appeared through the door. 

“How simple that was!” exclaimed Cornelius, “why 
I should have done that ages ago.” 

“The poet finds beauty in the expression of truth,” 
said Tjerck, sliding down Cornelius’ lapel and landing 
both feet square on the counter below, “that’s another 
thing my master used to say.” 

“T’m beginning to think this master of yours was 
quite a clever fellow.” 

“Indeed he was, and you'll soon see poetry is much 
more than idle fancy. Poetry is like a little key that un- 
locks great doors. It is a smile that disarms the fiercest foe, 
it is a change of weather that causes buds to blossom and 
rivers to cast off the winter’s ice and flow freely again. A 
word or two or three well put is like a gift of doves ex- 
pressing the tenderest love. Words, Cornelius, a careful and 
loving arrangement of words may make a man’s fortune 
and happiness,” * 

No doubt Tjerck could have prolonged his disserta- 
tion on poetry with yet a dozen more similes, but just then 
the little bell over the door tinkled and in came another 
customer. It was Mildred Barclay. Tjerck jumped onto 
Cornelius’ sleeve and clambered up to his shoulder, a laud- 
able feat, for Cornelius was shaking nervously from head 
to foot. 

“Good morning, Cornelius,”’ Miss Barclay greeted 
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Cornelius familiarly. 

“And good morning to you, Miss Barclay,” answered 
Cornelius after an almost embarrassing pause which must. 
have seemed as long as three lives. “What may I do for you 
this morning?” 

“A half pound of tea is all today,” answered the 
young lady. “I’m making the iced tea for the annual 
spring outing on Esopus Creek, so I thought to buy it 
while I was in town today.” 

“Oh,” said Cornelius, fumbling about trying to open 
the container of tea, “and who is the fortunate man who 
will be accompanying you this year?” 

“] suppose that’s not been decided yet,” said Mildred. 

“Then ask her, you slurp!” exclaimed Tjerck who was 
sitting the while on Cornelius’ shoulder. 

Cornelius cleared his throat. “Then perhaps I might 
have the pleasure,” he managed to say. 

“Oh, how sweet of you, Cornelius,” said Mildred. 
“T'll certainly consider it.” 

“Why to row upon the stream with nothing between 
my boat and the blue sky but your fair face,” Cornelius 
sighed, “what could be more beautiful or give me greater 
pleasure?” 

“Why, Cornelius,” laughed the young lady, “how 
poetic you are this morning! I can hardly refuse such an 
invitation.” 

“Then it is a date,” said Cornelius. “And this tea will 
be my gift to the enjoyment of the outing.” 

“Why how thoughtful of you, Cornelius,” replied 
Mildred, and after a pleasant exchange of smiles she turned 
to leave the store. 

“ “To row upon the stream with nothing between my 
boat and the blue sky but thy fair face,’ ” repeated Tjerck 
in a declamatory tone, his hand upon his breast — then he 
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burst into a merry fit of laughter and said, “You might 
even make a poem of that.” 

“Then maybe I will,” said Cornelius, “and recite it to 
Miss Barclay as we float down old Esopus.” 

“Another poet!” exclaimed Tjerck, who was now 
down on the counter balancing himself on the scales, 
“everywhere I go it’s the same.” 

“Well, don’t wish it otherwise!” said Cornelius, who 
was altogether pleased at his change of fortune. 

From that day on Cornelius Persen was a changed 
man indeed. He played a leading and needless to say imag- 
inative role in the planning of the Revolution as it unfold- 
ed at the meetings in his store. And within the year he and 
Mildred Barclay were standing hand in hand in the old 
stone church at Katsbaan and were made man and wife by 
the young lady’s illustrious father. 

It only remains to be told that some years after his 
marriage Cornelius received a notice to display in his town 
store. The notice read to this effect: it was proposed that 
a collection of poetry be gathered and published under the 
title Verses from the New World, to be printed at New 
York. By this time Cornelius was a rather accomplished 
versifier, thanks to the tutelage of Tjerck, who night and 
day filled his master’s ear with an endless stream of rhymes 
and metaphors. So he copied out in his fine neat hand a 
number of his own verses, Tjerck sitting the while on the 
page correcting uneven meters, sealed them in an envelope, 
and sent them off to New York by the first barge to stop 
at Esopus Creek. 

It was only after the barge had gone down river and 
Cornelius had returned home that he realized Tjerck was 
nowhere to be found, not on his person, not in his study, 
not at the store. Then Cornelius realized what had hap- 
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pened: “I must have sealed the little fellow up with my 
poems and sent him down river,” he sighed. And it was so, » 
even as his former master had left Tjerck behind in the 
volume of verses, Katsbaan. 

“Well, no matter,” said Cornelius, though he sorely 
missed the little fellow, “it only means another poet is 
about to be born.” 

Right he was, and in this wise has Tjerck been travel- 
ing up and down the Hudson River from village to village 
for near two centuries now. 


The Old Red Tavern 


M. THOMAS, who was blessed with three beauti- 


ful daughters, finally had his wish come true when his wife 
gave birth to a baby boy. “A son at last!” he said, and he 
called the boy Tommy. We might think it odd, naming a 
boy Tommy when his last name is already Thomas, but 
evidently Mr, Thomas did not. 

Sometime before the Revolutionary War, when Tom- 
my was but five years old, Mr. Thomas decided to open a 
tavern and go into business. He called in carpenters, ma- 
sons, smiths, and laborers and had them put up a building 
of red brick, the bricks being made of mud and clay from 
the banks of the Hudson. This the workmen did, and the 
tavern was built in Dutchess County at a hook in the road 
on the main thoroughfare between Albany and Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Thomas had the men dig the cellar deep and put 
the roof up high, so there would be plenty of room below 
for storage and space enough above over the tavern for his 
family to live. The walls were to be not less than three 
bricks thick, and the square beams of hewn oak between 
the floors measured 17 x 17. The cellar was dungeon-like, 
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and in fact during the Revolutionary War not a few spies 
and British soldiers were incarcerated there for a time. The 
tavern itself was a large hall with huge stone fireplaces at 
either end and a great pyramid of hogsheads containing 
Yankee rum stacked mid-center of the room; not much 
else was there, besides half a dozen long benches and a 

few tables, but then not much more was needed for a con- 
vivial winter's evening. When the red brick tavern was com- 
pleted Mr. Thomas proudly hung his sign over the door, 
and The Thomas House opened for business. 

Many were the nights just before bedtime little Tom- 
my spent sitting on the stairway leading from the family 
quarters down to the tavern, watching the men of the 
town make merry. Great fires blazed on the hearths and 
the room was filled with talk and laughter and smoke from 
the long pipes the men puffed on. Great cuttings of pork 
and corned beef turned slowly on a spit over the fire, and 
fish — shad or herring — sizzled in the long frying pans. 
Tommy’s father played the violoncello with considerable 
skill, and together with two of his neighbors he made a lit- 
tle orchestra of flute, violin, and cello. They played an 
evening’s entertainment of popular tunes and ballads, as 
well as more formal works by such men as Messrs. Handel 
and Telemann. 

How Tommy loved the company of all these grown 
men, and his mother had to reach out the door and yank 
him by the arm to get him off to bed. He could have sat 
there the night through listening to the music and the 
laughter, though his eyes were in tears from the rising lay- 
ers of pipe smoke. 

One night, as sometimes happened, there were more 
guests than had been expected, so Mr. Thomas called to 
his young son to fetch a light and bring up a platter of her- 
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ring from the cellar. Nothing could have pleased Tommy 
more. He lit a candle at the fireplace, in sight of all the 
men, then went to the cellar door and started down the 
stairs. Tommy hardly ever went down into the cellar, and 
never alone — it was a dark and unfamiliar place; but now 
he was helping his father run the tavern, and was in fact, 
he imagined, something of a good Dutch burgher himself. 
The jumping light of the candle lit up the barrels of 
pork and beef, the wooden firkin of butter, and the great 
tub of pickled pigs’ feet; then the hollowed out log filled 
with soap, and the hogsheads of vinegar and cider with 
large cheeses hanging overhead came into view and cast 
long shadows across the floor and up the wall; and there at 
last, in the farthest corner of the cellar, among the stored 
cabbages and potatoes, stood the barrel of salted herring. 
‘Tommy set the platter on the floor and began rolling up 
his sleeves, when suddenly a draft from the stairway blew 
out the candle and sent the cellar door flying shut witha 
loud slam. 

“Oh, the light!” cried Tommy, and a cold chill ran up 
his spine. But then a Dutch burgher could not very well be 
afraid in his own cellar, so with a shrug of his shoulders 
‘Tommy said to himself, “Fill a tray of herring in the dark, 
why certainly I can,” and he felt his way closer to the 
barrel. ‘To know how far he had to go he struck out with 
his foot and kicked something, but it wasn’t the barrel, 
because it went running off making a great deal of noise 
as it went. Tommy didn’t wait to see what it was — he 
went flying up the stairs as fast as he could and burst into 
the tavern. Thank goodness, here was everyone, still laugh- 
ing and singing! 

“Well, Tommy, where is the tray of herring?” asked 
Mr. Thomas from his place in the orchestra. 
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“A draft blew out the candle, sir,” said Tommy, for 
he didn’t dare tell his father he had been afraid of the dark, 
at least not in front of all those men. 

“Then light another and do your chore,” said Mr. 
Thomas kindly. So Tommy took another candle, lit it at 
the fireplace, and went back down the cellar. But no soon- 
er did he get: close to the barrel of salted herring than 
swish came a draft down the stairway, out went the candle, 
and slam went the door. This time, however, Tommy was 
not going to be afraid. He swung out his foot to see how 
close he was to the barrel of fish and hit it square on the 
side. 

“There it is,” said Tommy, but it wasn’t it at all, be- 
cause it went running off through the cellar again, tum- 
bling the potatoes down and knocking against the other 
wooden barrels. Tommy’s imagination pictured the most 
fantastic evil creatures he had ever heard tale of, and ina 
wink he was back at the top of the stairs inside the tavern 
hall. 

“What, Tommy, still no herring?” said Mr. Thomas, 
making a particularly graceful are with his bow on the 
cello as the fingers of his left hand shook nervously to 
bring out a fine tremolo. Tommy didn’t know what to say; 
he stood there bashfully leaning back against the cellar 
door. But the air the orchestra had been playing was just 
then finished, so Mr, Thomas came over to the boy and 
said, privately, “What is it, Tommy?” 

“There’s something moving about in the cellar, sir,” 
said Tommy. 

“Why nonsense, boy,” said Mr. Thomas, “what on 
earth would be moving about in the cellar?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” said Tommy, “maybe it was the 
pig’s feet dancing about.” This was just one of the weird 
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imaginings that had entered the boy’s head, but the answer 
struck Mr. Thomas so funny he burst into loud peals of 
laughter. 

“Tmagine that!” he said, turning round and address- 
ing the company of townsmen, “my boy says the pickled 
pigs’ feet are dancing in the cellar — now there’s the spell 
of good musicianship for you!” 

The whole crowd of grown men burst into good- 
natured laughter. This was all turning out to be rather em- 
barrassing for Tommy. But with as much dignity as he 
could still muster he marched over to the fireplace, lit 
another candle, and went back down the cellar, The men 
returned to their drinking and the orchestra started up 
again. 

We hardly need say that no sooner did Tommy reach 
the barrel of salted herring than swish came another draft, 
out went the candle, and slam went the cellar door. Well, 
there was nothing left but to swing out his foot in the 
direction of the fish barrel, and that’s just what Tommy 
did. 

“Ouch, damn it!” creaked a small voice thin as egg 
shells, “how many times are you going to kick me, boy?” 

“Who’s there!” demanded Tommy, bravely keeping 
his post; he was scared, and ready to die, but he would 
face a witch or an ogre rather than run back upstairs and 
have the townsmen laugh at him, “Who’s there!” he said 
again. 

“Me!” replied the voice. 

“And who are you?” 

“A hobgoblin I am, to tell the truth,” creaked the 
voice, “but a harmless one.” 

“A hobgoblin!” said Tommy in astonishment. And 
thon, remembering he was a busy Dutch burgher, he added 
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in a stern little voice, “Well, what are you doing down here 
in my cellar?” 

“Why, I live here,” said the hobgoblin, “it’s my home! 
Every cellar has a hobgoblin, or ought to, you know. Why 
without a hobgoblin in your cellar the whole house could 
come tumbling down the first night of a full moon.” 

“Then no doubt you're the one who’s been eating the 
potatoes,” said Tommy, remembering a complaint he had 
heard his father make. 

“T can’t deny it,” said the hobgoblin, “but three or 
four potatoes a week is all I ever eat, a small price to keep 
your house intact.” 

“Hey, what are you doing there?” said Tommy, as he 
heard the hobgoblin shuffling about in the dark. 

“Filling your platter with herring,” said the hob- 
goblin. “If you don’t get upstairs soon your father will be 
down here with a lighted candle looking for you, and that’s 
the end for me. We hobgoblins only live in the dark; some- 
one comes down into the cellar with a candle, and poof! — 
that’s it, we’re gone. That’s why no one’s ever found me 
out, except you, but then no one else goes poking about 
with his feet the way you do.” 

“But what can you possibly find to do down here?” 
asked Tommy. “It must be a dreary life you lead.” 

“Why not at all,” said the hobgoblin. “There are 
many more things to see and do in the dark than there are 
in daylight.” 

“Like what?” said Tommy, skeptically. 

“Well, you take your tray of fish up to the tavern, 
then come back down and I’ll show you, But mind you,” 
said the hobgoblin, “no candle.” 

The prospect of playing with a hobgoblin pleased 
Tommy greatly, so off he went with the platter of herring. 
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Mr. Thomas, fiddling wildly on his cello as the little or- 
chestra galloped through a rather raucous dance tune, 
nodded approvingly when Tommy emerged from the cel- 
lar with the salted fish in plain sight. The boy set the 
platter down on the hearth next to the frying pans, but 
before returning to the cellar he took from the mantle- 
piece one of the long wooden matches that were kept 
there. Then, when his father wasn’t watching, he slipped 
through the cellar door and down the dark stairs. 

“Are you still here, hobgoblin?” he asked, straining 
his eyes in the dark. 

“T am, and please keep your feet to yourself,” an- 
swered the hobgoblin. 

“What game is it we are going to play first?” asked 
‘Tommy. 

“Well first you must let your eyes adjust to the dark,” 
the hobgoblin began to say, but while he was still speaking 
‘Tommy reached out with the match and struck it against 
the rough bark of the soap log. Instantly the cellar lit up 
in the blaze of the wooden match. The barrels and vege- 
tables and cheeses were all there to be seen — but not the 
hobgoblin, though he was there only an instant before 
right in front of Tommy’s nose. 

“Where are you hiding? I know you're here,” said 
‘Tommy, and holding the lighted match before him he 
looked behind all the hogsheads and barrels, up in the 
rafters, and in every corner, but the hobgoblin was no- 
where to be seen. The match burned down and went out. 

“Now why did you do that, boy?” said the hobgob- 
lin, who as soon as it was dark was there again. 

“I only wanted to see what you look like,” said 
‘Tommy. 

“Well, had you done as I said you would have seen 
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me soon enough,” said the hobgoblin. “Now be very still 
and let your eyes get used to the dark.” 

Tommy did as the hobgoblin said, and little by little 
he began to see things in the dark. First he saw the hob- 
goblin himself, a funny little green man with little dancing 
eyes and the stubble of a beard on his chin. He wore a hat 
with a long tassel and a vest of worn leather. On his feet 
were funny little boots with the toes curled up in front. 
His head was cocked to one side and he was smiling at 
Tommy as though he were saying, “Eh?” 

Next Tommy could see the barrels and hogsheads, 
but they were no longer full of fish and cider and vinegar, 
but had gunpowder in them. And what at first appeared 
to be the heap of cabbages turned out to be a neatly 
stacked pile of cannon balls. In fact, they were no longer 
in the tavern cellar at all, but were aboard ship at high sea. 

“Now we’re the American Revolutionaries,” said the 
hobgoblin, handing Tommy an old muzzle-loading flint- 
lock musket, “and that’s the attacking British warship.” 
Tommy looked, and sure enough, not a hundred rods off 
stood one of His Majesty’s galleons in full sail. 

“Prepare for the attack!” cried the hobgoblin, and he 
leaped onto the ship’s rigging. Soon cannons were boom- 
ing and muskets firing, swords clashing, red coats falling, 
and the battle was in full swing. Tommy had not had such 
fun and adventure in all his days. 

“Man this cannon!” he cried, and the hobgoblin came 
hobbling over with a huge cannon ball and dropped it 
down the mouth of the cannon. Tommy lit the fuse and 
aimed for the prow of the enemy warship. The cannon 
shot off with a boom and a lurch that sent him flying 
back across the ship’s deck, but the ball ripped open the 
British ship and sent water pouring into her holds. 
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“You've won the day!” cried the hobgoblin in con- 
gratulations. But no sooner had he spoken than the hob- 
goblin and the two ships disappeared and Tommy found 
himself back in the cellar alone with a light streaming down 
from the stairway and someone saying, “Tommy Thomas, 
you get up here this very minute, it’s high time you were 
in bed.” It was Mrs. Thomas — and Tommy’s bedtime. 

So off to bed Tommy went. But had anyone cared to 
notice, he would have seen that little Tommy spend less 
and less time at the top of the tavern stairs watching the 
men of the town make merry as drinks passed round and 
the band fiddled on. For on such nights Tommy was to be 
found down in the cellar playing with the hobgoblin, and 
a new game they played every night. There is no end to 
the number of games a hobgoblin knows. 

All this happened near two hundred years ago; but 
the old red tavern at the hook in the road, from which the 
village of Red Hook later took its name, still stands today. 
though it has since been turned into a family residence. ‘ 
Whether the hobgoblin still lives in the cellar and what 
games he plays these days, I don’t know. Ask the present 
owner; maybe he does. 
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The Man Who Found a Wife 


E, TWENTY-SIX YEARS of his life, that is to say 
since the day he was born, Peter Backer had been of shift- 
less ways. The food he had need of he got with his gun in 
the woods or with his rod in the stream, and the grassy 
side of a hill was soft enough bed for a summer night; in 
the winter he slept in the first open barn he came upon. 
He had no home to speak of, but one month he would 
turn up here and the next was said to be someplace else, 
though he seldom strayed far from the banks of the beau- 
tiful Hudson. Then one day Peter got it into his head it 
would be a fine thing were he to get married. It would 
mean giving up his roving ways and finding steady work, 
things quite contrary to his nature, but still his heart was 
set on having a wife, and he determined to find one. 

At that time he was on the west bank of the river; so 
he went first to the town of Kingston and began to look 
about for work. He asked here and there at this shop and 
that, but no work was to be had. Indeed few were the 
«doors Peter found open to him, and he soon learned the 
yooson why. Old Teunis, the Dutch-speaking giant of the 
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Catskills, had been down into the town only the day be- 
fore and carried off a young maiden of the village, “to 
serve me as a housekeeper,” the giant had roared as he 
strode away to his mountain abode. The townsfolk were 
still in so great a terror at the event no one dared unbolt 
his door. 

Having such luck in Kingston, Peter went farther 
north, to the village of Saugerties. It was in the fall and 
men were raking cranberries off the Big Vly, the three- 
hundred-acre swamp in the north part of the town. So 
Peter got himself a rake, a basket, and a boat and went 
into the swamp every day with the rest of the men, and in 
this way made himself a pretty penny. And when he was 
not in the swamp he was in the village looking for a wife. 
Catherine Barrit was the first to take his fancy, and a hand- 
some young maiden she was. Peter set to wooing her, and 
soon her heart was won over to the young stranger. Every 
day at noon she would come to the Big Vly, bringing in 
hand a basket of lunch she had prepared. They would row 
out onto the water and she would delight Peter with her 
lovely voice and innocent chatter while he ate his lunch 
and the sun stood high in the heavens. It was not long, 
however, before Catherine’s father, old T. J., found out 
about their meetings, and after an inquiry into Peter’s char- 
acter and former habits he soon put a stop to the affair. 

Peter was so downcast he no longer had the heart to 
stay at raking cranberries, so he set off for farther north, 
until he came to the village of Catskill. There he found em- 
ployment with Hendrick Turck, who wanted fence posts 
cut. So Peter got a saw and went out each day to the for- 
est to cut some posts. Straight young locusts and red ce- 
dars he chose, cut them to size, and stacked them in piles 
here and there, and later came with a sleigh to carry them 
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off. Now it happened Hendrick Turck had a daughter 
named Anna who took a liking to Peter from the very first. 
And as she was an attractive young woman, the feeling 
soon became mutual. Peter loved her impetuous and for- 
ward manner and called her ‘“‘my little hare.” But as time 
went on, the extent of her forwardness became more evi- 
dent and she appeared rather like an attacking bear. So 
one morning Peter set off to the woods to cut posts and 
didn’t come back. 

Some days later he arrived at Albany. It was now the 
dead of winter and everywhere people were wanting fire- 
wood. So Peter got himself an axe and set to chopping 
wood. He brought the wood to town, arranged it in cords, 
then carried off on his back as much as he could at a time 
and delivered it to the customers on his list. One such cus- 
tomer was the widow Magee, who had a lovely daughter in 
the bloom of youth. Peter found himself a welcome guest 
at their house, and often it was there he took his evening 
meal. Winter wore on, and with it grew the intimacy be- 
tween Peter and the widow Magee’s daughter, the girl with 
hair as fine and beautiful as a fox’s fur — such was the only 
comparison Peter knew to make. February passed, and 
most of March, and at last Peter braced himself to ask the 
young lady for her hand. The joy of his heart made it an 
easier task than he had imagined, and widow Magee’s 
daughter accepted his proposal at once. However, there 
was one condition she demanded of Peter: when her 
father lay dying she had promised him never to marry un- 
til her mother was safe in the grave, and until that time 
to be her close companion and care for her until life’s end; 
then she would be free to marry, Well, widow Magee was 
a hardy dame good for another twenty years of whinnying, 
so Peter slapped his hand on his forehead and went away. 
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This was enough to make him decide to have nothing more 
to do with women. But in a few days his resolution to find 
himself a wife came back as strong as ever. 

Spring was not far off and the ice would soon be 
breaking up on the river, so Peter made haste to cross the 
water while the ice would still hold him. He wandered 
about for a few weeks on the eastern side of the Hudson, 
enjoying for a spell his former habits of an easy life, until 
at length he found himself in the village of Kinderhook. 
The warm weather had definitely set in, wild flowers were 
in bloom in the meadows and at the edge of the woods, 
and Peter found employment with a rich man possessing a 
large estate who promised him good wages if he could 
bring back wild honey made by the bees in his forest. 
Peter asked the man for a cup of honey, promising him a 
hundred cups in return. He then went out into the fields 
where the bees were busy about the wild flowers, and 
placing some honey on a large leaf, he withdrew a distance 
and watched. Soon the bees were attracted to the sweet 
liquid; they gorged themselves with it, rose into the air, 
circled, then flew off in a bee-line to their nests in hollow 
trees, and returned for more. Peter observed the direction 
in which they flew and in this way soon discovered their 
nests. In a week or two he had delivered to his master not 
a hundred but a thousand cups of honey and filled himself 
besides with the joy of spring; but as to finding a wife, 
why in all of Kinderhook there was not one pretty face to 
be seen. So, disappointed once again, Peter moved on his 
way. 

It was the first week in May when he arrived in Tivoli 
on the shore of the Hudson south of Kinderhook. Shad 
and herring were on the run, and men were busy with their 
nets hauling in the fish. So Peter got himself a net and a 
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boat and was soon bringing in shad and herring by the 
bushel full. And in the meantime he had met a lovely 
young girl of the village, a Miss Ellsworth, whose father 
owned the wagon factory there and was a wealthy man be- 
sides. Peter thought her a charming, accomplished woman 
and decided she would make him a good wife; and judging 
from the genial, bantering tone she adopted in his presence 
he took the feeling between them to be mutual. However, 
remembering the winter wasted in wooing the daughter of 
the widow Magee, this time Peter waited but a week and 
then asked the girl for her hand. She thought a moment, 
and then asked Peter, “Would you be able to clothe me in 
silk and diamonds for the rest of my life?” 

Of course Peter had to answer, “No.” 

Then she asked, “Could you build me a house ona 
hill, with gardens and servants and coaches?” 

And again Peter had to say, “No.” 

At that the girl burst into laughter and, mocking 
Peter, she said, “I might marry you to our maid but never 
to myself!” Well, Peter was learning something new about 
women at every turn! 

He went down to the river, cast his net on the shore, 
and rowed across the water to Kingston. 

Teunis had not shown himself again since the day he 
had carried off the young maiden of the town, so the folk 
there were now quite settled and friendly. There was work 
aplenty for any man who wanted it, and Peter, still look- 
ing for a wife and a settled way of life, had little difficulty 
securing a position. It was near sheep-shearing time, and 
the sheep’s wool had first to be washed. So Peter took 
charge of a large flock of sheep and led them up Esopus 
Creek, which flows behind Kingston, till he came to a 
waterfalls. There he led the sheep under the falls one by 
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one and scrubbed them thoroughly. It was pleasant work, 
the air was warm and the water falling all over him cool 
and refreshing. He had started out early in the day and his 
chore was done long before the sun was set; so he lay out 
on the grass a while in the sun to dry himself. But no soon- 
er had he lain down than suddenly it grew dark as though 
the sun had gone behind a cloud. Peter looked up, perhaps 
expecting to see a storm brewing, but saw instead that he 
was lying in the shadow of old Teunis who stood towering 
over him. 

“Well, what have we here?” roared the giant, laughing 
in his throat, “a little man caught napping!” And quick as 
a wink he reached down and caught Peter up in his fist. “I 
have a housekeeper, and now a servant as well!” the giant 
roared, and off he strode to his stone house on the top of 
Mount Tremper. Peter wiggled and squirmed for all he was 
worth, but it was no use, the giant had him tight. 

When they reached Mount Tremper old Teunis set 
Peter down inside the great stone wall that surrounded his 
lair. “Your chores are to tend the garden in summer, and 
in winter to keep wood on the fire,” he roared. “Prove 
yourself a good servant and I’ll prove a good master.” 

Well, that was that, Here was Peter, a captive of the 
giant, far from any village. His searchings were ended: fate 
and the giant had settled his course. Sadly he pushed open 
the huge door and went in, But imagine Peter’s surprise 
when there in the house he saw the most beautiful young 
girl he had ever set eyes on! Long golden tresses fell softly 
over her shoulders and swayed to and fro as she swept the 
floor. 

“Well, a good day!” exclaimed Peter. ‘You must be 
the young girl Teunis carried off from the village near a 
year ago.” 
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“Tam,” said the maiden, shyly, “and have been here 
ever since. You'll see, he is a good master if you do your 
re well. Only it is very lonely here on the mountain 
op. 

“That I can well imagine,” said Peter, eyeing the girl 
carefully, “but then bad fortune today may be good for- 
tune tomorrow.” No more did he say for the moment but 
went straight to his work in the garden. But within a week 
he was wooing the maiden in full earnest, for in all his 
searching never had he found a girl so devoted, lowly, and 
loving as she. The maiden was touched by his entreaties 
and so consented to be his wife, for Peter Backer was a 
handsome young man. Old Teunis saw what was going on, 
but he just winked at Peter and said, “A man is lucky if he 
can find himself a wife.” 
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Jurrie the Goat Boy 


"* 1689 Peter Schuyler owned a large tract of land in 
Dutchess County. It bordered the river and included two 
islands, Magdalen Isle and a smaller island just north of it, 
as well as the Magdalen Vly, a large swampy meadow 
stretching between the islands and the dry shore. 

Besides all this, Peter Schuyler had two sons, Philip 
and Jurrie. 

Philip was an intelligent lad, strong and healthy, and 
from an early age was a great help to his father about the 
farm and estate. Jurrie was a fine boy too, but he had 
weak eyes and could not keep up with his older brother. 
So the boy would not feel useless, his father bought him a 
herd of six goats, and Jurrie spent his time caring for them. 

Early in the morning he would go to the small shed 
he and his father had built fot the goats. First thing he 
would milk them; the milk he put in an earthen crock and 
set in a cool hollow in the rocks nearby where a spring 
came out of the hillside. He would then drive all the goats 
down the hill through the woods to the vly, herd them 
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onto a wooden raft, and push off through the meadow to 
the small northern island. 

The little wooded island was too small to be inhabit- 
ed and too rocky for cultivation, but it was just perfect 
for grazing a herd of goats, as wild grass and shrubs grew 
plentiful there beneath the trees. Once they landed, Jurrie 
would let the goats run where they would, for there was 
no danger of their straying, while he himself went off to 
the northern end of the island, which rose to a height of 
large round boulders. There he would sit playing his pipes, 
listening to the water of the river splash on the rocks be- 
low, while in the distance the beautiful Catskills stretched 
themselves across the horizon. 

One day as the afternoon was getting on and Jurrie 
was sitting high up on the rocks watching a muskrat swim 
in the water below, he heard coming from the center of 
the island a voice singing. 

“Now there’s a pretty sound,” he said, cocking his 
ear. “And to think I thought I was all alone here!” He 
scrambled down from the rocks and went running off 
through the woods in the direction of the singing. He came 
to a clearing under the trees where his goats had congre- 
gated, but there was no one there. Then imagine Jurrie’s 
surprise when one of the goats got up on her hind legs and 
began to prance about and sing! 

“Is my vision so weak as that,” said Jurrie rubbing 
his eyes, “that these things go on all the time and I have 
never seen them?” 

Then he noticed nearby a beautiful white flower 
growing out of the ground, with a bite taken out of one of 
its petals. And as he stood looking on, the other goats 
gathered around the flower and began to nibble on it. Each 
one that ate of the flower got up on her hind legs and also 
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danced about and sang. Soon they had the whole flower 
eaten. Only one of the goats, who was shy and weaker 
than the rest, did not get in to get a bite; and she still ran 
about on all fours and merely said “naa, naa,” like any 
goat. 

The voice of the first goat alone had been so beauti- 
ful, but now they were all singing in noisy disregard of one 
another, which made for a terrible uproar. 

“This will not do!” cried Jurrie, clapping his hands 
and commanding the goats to silence. “I will play my 
pipes; you sing and dance to the tune I play.” With that he 
swung himself up into a small tree and began to play on 
the pipes. First the goats arranged themselves in pairs and 
performed a stately sort of dance, and then began to sing. 
Whatever Jurrie played on his pipes that the goats sang and 
danced to, whether madrigals or canons, or ballads, or 
quick lively folk dances, the goats knew them all. But the 
goat who had not eaten of the flower and could not sing 
ran in and out among the others crying “naa, naa,” and 
disrupted the dance. 

“Here, no! Stupid one who cannot do anything,” 
cried Jurrie, “stay off to the side there and do not hinder 
our play!”” 

So the goat put her head down and went off by her- 
self. 

Jurrie jumped down from the tree and herded the 
goats onto the raft. He pushed off through the meadow 
and headed for shore. He could not wait to show his father 
his singing dancing goats. , 

Peter Schuyler was absolutely amazed when his son 
played his pipes and the goats began to dance about the 
yard and sing. 

“This will bring us a good deal of wealth, and fame 
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besides,” he said. “We'll travel up and down the river. 
From New York to Albany and back again, you'll play 
your pipes, the goats will sing and dance, and our pockets 
will fill up with coins.” 

Peter had his servants build a special enclosed wagon 
to carry the goats. They painted it blue and white, hitched 
it up to two fine white horses, and off went Jurrie and his 
father on their travels. Everywhere it was the same, people 
could not believe their eyes and ears at the sight of the 
singing dancing goats. So well did the goats dance, and 
with such vigor, the people in the crowds could not stand 
still, but began to dance along with the animals. And just 
as Peter Schuyler predicted, they became wealthier than 
ever, though he had been a rich man to begin with. 

In New York City Jurrie and his father had a chance 
to show their magical goats at a Grand Circus that traveled 
only to the greatest cities. Enormous tents of painted can- 
vas were set up ina field, and inside there was room for 
hundreds and hundreds of people to watch the show. A 
band played noisy music on trumpets, drums, and a bright 
brass tuba, and there were elephants and lions in a cage 
and acrobats on the high wire and clowns that tumbled all 
around the tent and made everyone laugh. Altogether it 
was a grand affair, but nothing pleased the audience so 
much as when Jurrie, dressed in a circus uniform with 
bright brass buttons and carrying a little whip, stepped into 
the center ring with his five singing and dancing goats. The 
people shouted and hurrahed and threw their hats into the 
air and were so pleased the circus master determined he 
must have Jurrie’s goats all the time in his circus, The cir- 
cus master was a big fat-bellied man with a red coat and 
pants, shiny black boots, and big black mustaches. “Look 
here, a whole bag of gold,” he said after the show was over, 
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holding the money out to Jurrie, “and it’s all yours if 
you'll give me your goats in exchange.” 

But Jurrie’s father would hear none of it. “Why a 
hundred such bags of gold we'll earn in a year with these 
magic goats,” he answered; and he wouldn’t part with the 
animals. Jurrie was glad, for he loved his goats dearly. 

When the circus was over Jurrie and his father set out 
once again, this time to travel back up the Hudson. Some- 
times they could not travel from town to town in a single 
day, and on such occasions they spent the night in the 
fields alongside the road, for it was summertime. After one 
such night, Jurrie rose early with the sun and opened the 
wagon to let the goats out to graze awhile before moving 
on. But when he opened the wagon only four goats came 
out. He climbed inside to see why the fifth goat had not 
come out and found her lying on the straw, dead. 

“Father, father, one of the goats has died!” he called. 

“And the others are soon to follow,” said Peter 
Schuyler, for he was watching the other goats out in the 
field. They could hardly keep to their feet. They staggered 
about, leaned against the trees, and one by one fell down 
in the grass and died. Whatever it was about the magic 
flower that had given the goats their wonderful powers, it 
held within it the seed of death and now had taken its 
effect. 

Jurrie and his father buried the goats there in the 
field and began the journey back home. All the way durrie 
had the saddest look on his face; and despite all the efforts 
he made, now and then his mauth would pucker up and 
tears come to his eyes. 

“Well, Jurrie, don’t forget,” said Peter, trying to con- 

sole him, “you still have one goat left at home, and I’m 
sure she is anxious to see you by now.” 


At that Jurrie’s face brightened up and the lump in 
his throat that had been almost choking him went down. 
“Well, then, father, drive the horses on faster!” he cried 
excitedly, for he had completely forgotten about his other 
goat. 

It was near evening when they pulled up at the estate. 
They had not taken their dinner yet, but Jurrie ran first to 
the shed to see his goat. How excitedly she jumped about 
at the sight of her master! Jurrie rubbed her all over and 
threw his arms about her neck. He saw she hadn’t been 
milked since morning, so he got the pail down from the 
hook and milked her himself. Soon the small pail was half 
full of warm sweet milk. 

“How fine, little goat!” he said, smacking his lips af- 
ter he had drunk some of the milk. On the journey with 
the singing dancing goats he had been so taken up with the 
attention they received and the money they earned that he 
used to milk the goats onto the ground, thinking milk of 
little value when fine wine could be bought. But now he 
thought differently. “Your milk is as beautiful as any 
dance, it flows so smoothly,” he told his goat, “and it 
even sings!” He said this because when he poured the milk 
from the pail into the earthen crock it made the sound of 
glurp, glurp, glurp as he poured. 

Some months later Jurrie’s goat had kids, four in all, 
by neighbor Barton’s billygoat, and then every day he 
would take his small herd out to the island to graze them 
as he had done before, The magic flower never came up 
again, for it was such that it blossomed but once in a hun- 
dred years, so the goats grazed without harm while Jurrie 
went back to sitting high on the rocks playing his pipes. 
And in this way were the days of his boyhood spent. 
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Later, after Jurrie had grown up, a man named Slip- 
steen bought from Peter Schuyler some land which inclu- 
ded Jurrie’s island, and the island is often referred to on 
maps as Slipsteen’s Isle; but others remember the days 
when Jurrie used to graze his goats there, and so even 
today some folks call it Goat Island. 
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The Terrible Ogress of Claverack 


I, IS A LITTLE KNOWN FACT, and those who know it 
try to keep it secret, that in the village of Claverack there 
once lived a terrible ogress. She was terrible not because 
she was ugly — rather she was of great beauty — but be- 
cause she loved to eat men. Only one thing equaled her in- 
satiable appetite for men, and that was her hatred for 
them; she would never be satisfied until every last one of 
them had been gobbled up from the face of the earth. This 
was the greedy task she had set herself, and as it was neces- 
wiry to begin somewhere, she began in Claverack. 

‘The ogress came to Claverack in 1775. The first thing 
she did was to hire three men of the village to build her a 
small house by the roadside at the edge of town, not far 
from Claverack Creek. The men did their best work for the 
lovely stranger, and soon the little cottage of stone and 
brick was completed. The ogress thanked the men for their 
services, paid them their wages, and then ate them up. 

Not many nights later Samuel Ten-Broeck was on his 
way home to his farm after a long evening at the tavern. 
Vrom the window of her cottage the ogress could hear him 
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coming down the road in the dark singing an unwieldy tune 
at the top of his voice as he staggered from one side the 
road to the other. 

“Good sir!” called the ogress from her doorstep, 
“have you lost your way?” 

“Lost my way? No, no, no,” said Sam, trying valiant- 
ly not to totter off his feet. “Is this not the road out of 
Claverack? Then I’ve not lost my way, no, no.” 

“The road out of Claverack?” said the ogress, affect- 
ing a piteous tone, “Why my good man, this is the road 
out of Hudson!” 

“Tt is?” said Sam in amazement, “then I guess I’ll not 
get home tonight, no sir, not on these feet. How a man can 
go astray in the dark!” 

“Well have no worry,” said the ogress. “I am a poor 
widow, my husband died but last week, and you may 
spend the night in his bed.” 

“But last week!” exclaimed Sam, almost coming to 
tears. “What sad news indeed.” 

“Yet accept this offer of his bed,” pleaded the ogress, 
“as a boon to his dear departed soul.” 

Sam thought he could not very well refuse to help a 
dead man’s soul, so he let the ogress show him to his room. 
The bed was a large one, with wooden posts and canopy; 
Sam took off his shoes and fell back on the mattress, and 
soon he was sound asleep. After a little while the ogress lit 
a lamp and came into the room. The flickering light fell 
over Sam’s face illumining his features, and the ogress 
shuddered at what to her was a terrible sight — a man 
asleep. But now and then Sam would open his mouth and 
sing a few snatches from one of the tavern tunes, mixed 
with several varieties of snorts and snores; the ogress found 
it so amusing and disgusting she held her appetite for a 
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while so as to enjoy Sam making a fool of himself. In the 
end, however, she ate him. 

The next day Jacob Miller was riding to town bright 
and early to pick up some needed supplies for farm and 
household. As he was passing by the ogress’ house luck 
would have it the rear wheel of his wagon hit a stone in 
the road. Off flew the wheel and down came the wagon. 
As soon as she saw what had happened the ogress ran to 
offer assistance. 

“Kind sir,” she said in a pleasant voice, “do let my 
husband help you. He is hoeing in the garden behind the 
house.” 

The man thanked the ogress and went to the back of 
the cottage. He was much perplexed, however, for there 
was no garden to be seen there much less a husband hoe- 
ing. But the matter did not bother him overly long, for the 
ogress came up from behind and ate him too. 

When she returned to the road there was young Henry 
Hogeboom riding to town on his fine new stallion. The 
ogress called to him and he reined up alongside the wagon. 

“The wheel has fallen from my wagon, sir,” said the 
ogress. “Could you be so kind as to fix it for me?” 

“Why certainly, ma’am,” said Henry, jumping down 
from his horse. “For so lovely a woman it will be the great- 
est pleasure.” 

Henry wheeled the wheel over to the wagon, then 
leaned down to pick up the axle, It was easy enough work 
for a young bachelor such as Henry was. When he had got 
the wagon in good shape, the ogress thanked him and said 
with a pleasant voice, “For such a good deed you deserve 
a kiss.” 

Henry blushed and smiled, but turned his cheek to 
receive his reward, and the ogress ate him up. 


All this was in the first week of her arrival in Claver- 
ack, and before the month was up there were more widows 
in that town than in all the rest of the Hudson River Val- 
ley. When the men of the village kept disappearing every- 
one said it was the work of raiding Tories and British-paid 
Indians, and most people kept to their homes and no one 
went out alone. Kasparus Conyn, however, who was one 
of the few remaining men of the village and had studied 
the matter carefully, came to other conclusions. He noted 
that a great number of men had disappeared in the vicinity 
of the lovely stranger’s cottage near Claverack Creek and 
he set out to test his suspicions. 

The next night he donned the apparel of a traveler, 
circled round through the fields until he came to the other 
side of the ogress’ house, and then went tramping up the 
road, When he was near the cottage he called out, “Hello! 
Is anyone home?” 

The ogress came to the door. ““Yes, my good man,” 
she said, “I am at home and at your service.” 

“Tam a stranger in these parts, traveling up the river,” 
said Kasparus. “Have I far to go before I come to town or 
inn?” 

“Far to go!” exclaimed the ogress. “There is yet a 
day and a night’s journey before you come to another 
town, and even there they have no inn. That would be yet 
another day’s travel.” 

“So far as that?” said Kasparus, rubbing his chin. 
“Then do you suppose I might find hospitality with you, 
my lady?” 

“T was just about to welcome you in,” said the ogress. 
“Come this way.” 

Kasparus went in; the ogress gave him a cup of wine, 
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and then showed him to his room. It was the same bed in 
which poor Sam Ten-Broeck had slept. 

When the ogress had gone out, Kasparus arranged the 
pillows in the bed to simulate a man sleeping, wrapped his 
coat about them and put his hat at the head of the bed. He 
then climbed out the window and kept watch from outside 
in the dark. 

Sure enough, after a little while the door to the bed- 
room opened and in came the ogress carrying a lamp in her 
hand. The man in the bed seemed fast enough asleep, so 
she drew close to the side of the bed. “How much fatter he 
looks in sleep than when waking,” the ogress mused aloud, 
“but no matter, a better meal he’ll make.” And leaning 
over the bed she ate him up — except that it wasn’t Kas- 
parus Conyn she ate at all, but the three large pillows that 
had been on the bed. The ogress began to cough and sput- 
ter violently, and with every cough a great puff of feathers 
flew from her mouth. Soon the room was full of flying 
feathers and still the ogress was coughing and gagging and 
cursing. Kasparus, who was standing at the window watch- 
ing, could hardly contain his laughter. 

He did not laugh long, however. Quickly he ran back 
to Claverack, jumped on his horse and rode off to Hudson. 
There he gathered together a large band of men, told them 
what he had seen of the ogress — a tale their ears could 
scarcely believe — and together they rode off to Claverack 
Creek with muskets and torches and in great anger. 

By this time the ogress had cleared her throat of 
feathers and was standing in the doorway inhaling the 
night air, Suddenly off in the distance she could hear the 
hammering of horses’ hooves, and soon the light of torches 
came into sight. It did not take her long to realize what 
was happening. Fast as she could she left her little cottage 
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and ran into the village, but Kasparus and his men saw her 
flee and came hounding down the village streets after her. 
Frantically she went knocking from door to door calling 
for help, until at last she found herself standing in the mid- 
dle of the village square. 

“Help! Help!” she cried aloud. “Is there no gentleman 
in all of Claverack to help a poor woman in distress?” 

But, alas, there was not even one, for she had eaten them 
all. 

Kasparus Conyn and the men of Hudson quickly sur- 
rounded the ogress, bound her mercilessly and carried her 
off to the mill on Claverack Creek and there ground her 
to nothing under the great mill stone. And that was the 
end of the terrible ogress of Claverack. 


Anthony’s Nose 


| F WE ARE TO JUDGE by the names they bestowed up- 
on the more singular prominences of the Hudson Highlands, 
we must conclude that the early Dutch explorers were a 
highly poetic and imaginative bunch. Bear Mountain, Sugar 
Loaf, and Cro’ Nest Top are but a few of their descriptive 
titles, as are Dunderberg, Breakneck Hill, and Storm King, 
which the earliest Dutch settlers also called Boterberg, or 
Butter Hill, from its likeness to a pat of butter.* To these 
must be added Anthony’s Nose, the aquiline promontory 
that abuts on the Hudson opposite Dunderberg. This great 
rock of a hill takes title not so much from its resemblance 
to the human feature, but is so named because Anthony 
Van Corlaer, the trumpeter, killed at the foot of this moun- 
tain the first sturgeon ever eaten. It happened in this wise. 
By assiduous devotion to keg and flagon Anthony had 
begotten a nose that was the wonder and admiration of all 


* Another derivation of the name is from the German Buttel, a word 
meaning bailiff or jailor. For here on Storm King Mountain the great 
Manitou held captive the rebellious evil spirits until the Hudson 
forced its way through the mountain and set the spirits free. 
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who knew it, for its size was prodigious; in color it rivaled 
the carbuncle, and it shone like polished copper. As An- 
thony was lounging over the quarter of Peter Stuyvesant’s 
galley one summer morning, this nose caught a ray from 
the sun and reflected it hissing into the water, where it 
killed a sturgeon that was rising beside the vessel. The fish 
was pulled aboard, eaten — there was no need to cook it 
for Anthony’s nose had already taken care of that — and 
the whole crew declared it the finest fish they had yet 
tasted. In commemoration of the event Stuyvesant dubbed 
the mountain that rose above his vessel Anthony’s nose. 
This occurred in Anthony’s younger days, but the life 
of that redoubtable gentleman, famous for fat, long wind, 
and whiskers, was filled with so many wondrous events 
that any chapter of it might form the fiber of an intriguing 
tale. The story we have to tell occurred later in life, when 
Anthony was a man in his forties, married to a shrew of a 
wife, and blessed with seven children needing to be clothed 
and fed. By now Anthony had retired from service in the 
army and had settled his family in a stone cottage in the 
village of Kingston, a growing community set among lovely 
hills between the Hudson and the Catskills. He earned his 
living, not a very prosperous one, playing his trumpet in 
the village taverns each evening; in war he had sounded the 
brass so sturdily his blasts struck more terror into the 
hearts of the British and the Indians than did the match- 
locks of his comrades, but now he managed the sweetest 
tones and tripping staccatos such as one would have 
thought possible only on the flute or the piccolo. Unfor- 
tunately all that Anthony earned in an evening was often 
spent that same evening to fortify himself with a draught 
of schnapps, one, then another, and another still, until not 
a coin remained in his pocket. He would then stagger home 
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through the streets, bracing himself to meet the onslaught 
of his wife’s shrill tongue, going over in his mind what line 
of argument he should adopt to put her down and shut her 
up once and for all. 

It happened as he came home one such evening he 
found his wife sound asleep in her bed. Not caring or dar- 
ing to waken her, he quietly lay down on the hearth near 
the warm embers and fell asleep. But when morning came 
and the sun rose his wife turned on him with even greater 
savagery than ever she had at night when the sacredness of 
the hour had made her temper her shrill tones to a toler- 
able degree. Through all the morning, through the noonday 
meal, through the long afternoon, she never once let up. 
“You useless, worthless thing of a man,” she screamed 
time and again, “‘you can scarcely earn a copper, and even 
that you can’t bring home to your family.” 

Anthony pulled his hat down over his ears and went 
round from one corner of the room to the next trying to 
avoid her words and the occasional swat with the broom 
she directed at him, and at last he was forced to spend the 
day on the stoop in front of the house where the publicity 
of the street shielded him to some extent. But all this time, 
contrary to his custom, he answered her back not once. 

At length when evening came he got up, took his 
trumpet down from the wall, put it over his shoulder, 
while over the other shoulder he hung a stone bottle, and 
without saying a word left the house, determined to come 
back a rich man or come back not at all. 

Just where he was headed as he made his way down 
Main Street he had no more idea than you or I, but it so 
happened as he was passing the Bye-low Inn a lucky wind 
snatched off his hat and rolled it into the doorway of the 
tavern. As he bent to pick it up the door fell ajar and a 
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pungency of schnapps and tobacco went into his nostrils. 
Sniffing, he followed his nose where it led him, which was 
straight to the bar. 

When the other fellows of the town saw it was An- 
thony Van Corlaer with his trumpet hanging at his side, a 
cheer went round and Anthony was herded onto the plat- 
form with the other musicians, a pewter of schnapps 
placed at his feet, and everyone clapped for a tune. 

Anthony downed a long draught and, feeling merry, 
announced to the crowd, “First, a song for my dearly be- 
loved wife,” whereupon he began to play taps in low, 
mournful tones. The townsmen, who knew Dame Van 
Corlaer well, by sound if not by sight, broke into a roar of 
sympathetic laughter. Then, without a break, Anthony 
burst into his favorite bugle march, the Dey Street Revel, 
full of quick fanfares, triple-tongued staccatos, and glissan- 
dos such as were possible only on the natural cornet. The 
men showed their appreciation with stomping and hand 
clapping and round after round of free schnapps for An- 
thony, and thus the evening wore on until finally, one by 


one, or in twos and threes, the townsmen started for home. 


At last they had all gone except the bartender, who 
slouched on his stool asleep behind the bar, and Anthony, 
who sat alone in a dark corner by the door, slumped over 
the table as though asleep, and three other fellows at a 
table near the hearth. From their leather jackets, black 
beards, and the gold rings in their ears Anthony took them 
to be sailors as he watched them, curiously, from between 
his folded arms, They were whispering softly among them- 
selves, but in the quiet of the empty tavern Anthony 
caught some of what they said. 

“In the cellar of the old Hoog mill down by the 
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river, you'll find it buried there,” the tallest of them was 
saying. 

“Gold or silver?” 

“Gold, all gold,” answered the tall sailor. “Be there 
by dawn.” 

What was that they said? Gold? Down by the river? 
At the old Hoog mill? The sailors had gone before An- 
thony’s slow and foggy brain could grasp it all, but when 
the idea had fairly eaten its way into his intellect he arose 
with the nearest approach to alacrity that he had exhibited 
in years and léft the place. He shuffled back to his home 
and seeing nobody astir went softly to the shed and se- 
cured a shovel and a lantern; and thence continued with all 
consistent speed to the tumble-down mill on the riverbank 
—a tiring journey for his fat legs so late at night, but hope 
and schnapps impelled him on. 

“Tomorrow I’ll come home a rich man, she’ll see 
then I’m a man indeed — oh, how she'll see!” he was mum- 
bling to himself as he hurried along. “Anthony Van Cor- 
laer, the richest man in Kingston, with his own horses and 
stables, and a carriage with his initials painted on the doors 
—oh, she’ll see tomorrow!” 

He reached the mill and, hastening to the cellar, be- 
gan to probe about in the soft black earth. Presently his 
spade struck something, and he dug farther until he had 
uncovered the top of a canvas bag, the sort that sailors call 
around stern-chest. It took all his strength to lug it out, 
and as he did so a seam burst letting out a shower of gold 
pieces that scattered over the ground and glittered in the 
light cast by the lantern. The bag was useless, that was 
plain to see, so he loosened the band of his breeches and 
began filling the legs thereof with coins, when a tread of 
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feet sounded overhead and three men started down the 
stairs. Tightening his belt Anthony blew out the lantern 
and ran into the shadows to hide; the men he recognized 
as the sailors from the tavern. Reaching the bottom of the 
stairs they saw the bag with the gold spread out on the 
ground; they saw the extinguished lantern and the shovel 
stuck in the dirt; lastly they saw Anthony, crouched in the 
corner hiding his head with his hands. 

“Tt’s that fat fellow with the nose,” cried one of the 
sailors, “the trumpeter at the tavern!” 

“So,” the other shouted, “you overheard our conver- 
sation and thought to beat us to our hard-earned stolen 
treasure!” 

“Tt will be the last time that nose of yours will lead 
you into trouble!” cried the last sailor, the tall one, and 
picking up the spade he walloped Anthony soundly over 
the head. Anthony, who had not moved once during all 
their upbraiding, now tumbled over on the ground 
stretched out flat on his back. 

“Throw him in the river,” the tall sailor ordered the 
other two. 

‘Taking Anthony by the head and feet the sailors 
struggled up the stairs with him — for to his already abun- 
dant fat was now added the weight of the gold hidden in 
his breeches. They dragged him to the river bank and threw 
him in the water, then returned to the mill cellar, divided 
the gold, and departed just as the sky was beginning to 
lighten with the dawn. 

Meanwhile, at the bottom of the river, Anthony had 
come to, revived by the coolness of the water, and was 
struggling might and main to raise himself out of the mud; 
but the heavy gold coins in his breeches held him down 
like a sunken chest. As there seemed no other solution, 
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and he was nearly bursting for want of air, he loosened his 
belt, pulled one foot and then the other from its boot, and 
thus lightened floated freely out of his breeches up to the 
surface of the water and swam to shore. 

The sun was nearly up and as he was hardly dressed in 
sufficiently respectable fashion to be seen wandering about 
the streets he cautiously hurried homeward through the 
fields dressed below in nothing but his drawers. The door 
of his cottage had been left ajar, and his wife and children 
were still sound asleep in their beds. He went first to the 
cupboard and ate his fill, after which he put on a fresh pair 
of boots and breeches and quietly left the house. As he 
went out he noted there were few signs of any great lamen- 
tations over his absence. “But I’ll show her,” he said, shak- 
ing a brave finger at his wife asleep in bed, “I nearly came 
home a rich man today, tomorrow I'll do so in fact, and 
she’ll see then — oh, she'll see then!” 

Out in the street Anthony observed the townsfolk 
dressed in their finest clothes congregating about the 
church. The adventures of the past night had quite con- 
fused his mind, and it only dawned on him now that the 
day was Sunday. So, good Christian that he was, he went 
into church with the rest of the folk and took his seat in 
an empty pew. The Reverend Charles Sharply of Peekskill, 
a spindly gentleman of venerable age, held the service, and 
after the sermon announced that he was on his way back 
to Peekskill and that on his circuit he had collected two 
hundred and seventy dollars to help build a church in that 
village. Would not his hearers add to that sum? They 
would, and they did, for the people of Kingston were al- 
ways a generous folk, and the parson rode away that eve- 
ning with over three hundred dollars in his saddlebags. 

But long before the preacher left town Anthony had 
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set out afoot on the same road early in the afternoon in 
search of his fortune. Night had come, and with it no 
wealth but the stars overhead, so he lay down in the grass 
by the roadside within sight of a great twisty oak haunted 
by owls and prepared to sleep. But no sooner had he 
stretched himself out than the thumping of horse’s hooves 
sounded in the still air, and the parson went trotting by in 
the dark on his old nag — followed by a thundering of 
hooves as another man whom Anthony recognized as 
Deacon Dickerman galloped past and met up with the old 
parson at the Owl Tree. Before Anthony realized what was 
happening the deacon came up alongside the parson and 
beat him over the head with a rod of iron. He then took a 
small spade from his saddle bags and commenced to bury 
the dead man under the Owl Tree. This done, he proceed- 
ed to transfer the money collected for the church from the 
parson’s saddlebags to his own, but as he did so the Owl 
‘Tree, whether inhabited now by the dead parson’s soul or 
possessed of an avenging spirit of its own, began to move 
and writhe over the deacon’s head as though tossed about 
in a storm; and when the thief and murderer jumped onto 
his horse and was about to make his escape the tree 
reached down with its great gnarled limbs, plucked him 
from the horse’s back, shook him this way and that until 
he was strangled to death, and left him dangling there 
above the earth. 

Anthony was aghast with terror and would have fled 
back to his house and bolted the door behind him but for 
the three hundred dollars in the deacon’s saddlebags. 
“Blood has been shed over those coins, it is cursed money,” 
he reasoned, “not fit for the service of the Lord” — adding, 
with what he took to be a touch of humility, “but it will 
do quite well for me.” Cautiously he approached the dea- 
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con’s horse, but the nearer he drew the more the limbs of 
the tree trembled, swaying the dead deacon’s body, He 
could not go to the horse, so he must make the horse come 
to him. He hissed and hooted and whistled; for an hour he 
hissed and hooted and whistled, but the horse would not 
come. So Anthony took his trumpet, and putting the 
mouthpiece to his lips, blew a terrible blast that echoed 
through the Catskills and back again, but the horse re- 
mained unmoved. He blew a cavalry charge, thinking to 
excite the horse into a gallop, but the horse kept to its 
stubborn post under the Owl Tree, breathing heavily, now 
and then pawing the ground with its hoof. And so it went 
all through the night. 

When dawn came Anthony was in a fit of temper and 
exhaustion from hooting and blowing all the night through, 
and all to no avail. But not wishing to be involved in two 
murders and a robbery, he gave up the three hundred dol- 
lars as lost treasure and made his way back to town. Before 
the sun was up he had sneaked into his house, gotten a 
bite to eat, and set off on another journey of adventure to 
find his fortune. This time he would go up into the 
Catskills, 

The events of the past few days had left an especially 
bitter trace in Anthony’s soul, but now as he climbed the 
mountain trail he determined to take a fresh view of life. 
Fate would surely favor him this time. As he tramped 
along he took out his trumpet and blew a bright fanfare, 
then listened to its echo bounce merrily from hill to hill. 
How fair the world seemed! The pale violets growing at the 
roadside, the brilliant yellow of dandelions, the smooth 
chalky white bark of the mountain birch, the song of the 
red-wing blackbird and the bright patch of red on its shoul- 
der as it flew by — all seemed a smile on the open face of 
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the earth looking him in the eyes. Filled with such 
thoughts Anthony quickened his step and walked right 
into an animal trap, covered over with rushes, dug in the 
center of the path. There was a sudden crash of breaking 
sticks as the rushes collapsed and Anthony tumbled to the 
bottom of the pit. 

“Ah, some men are born to favor and wealth and 
some to pain and misery,” he sighed, lying on the flat of 
his back peering up at the round hole of sky overhead, 
“and I’ve little doubt now which lot has fallen to me!” 

For some minutes he lay there trying to imagine a 
plan of escape, for there was no sense exerting himself un- 
til a plan had been formed, and while he was still consider- 
ing the matter the ground began to tremble and quake and 
the shadow of a cloud blotted out the sky over the pit. At 
least Anthony thought it was a cloud, then he noticed it 
had the peculiar shape of a hand and was in fact reaching 
down into the pit and clumsily putting its fingers about 
him. 

In an instant he was out of the pit and could see it 
was none other than old Teunis, the giant of the Catskills, 
who had grabbed him up. The giant stood there, towering 
up into the tree tops, a black bear in one hand, Anthony in 
the other, smiling at Anthony, grunting and licking his 
chops, obviously thinking the trumpeter the better meal of 
the two catches he had made. Then off he stomped to his 
abode on the top of Mount Tremper. Anthony wiggled and 
yelled at the top of his voice, beat with his fists on the 
giant’s fingers, and bit him with his teeth, but old Teunis 
merely laughed and grunted as though nothing more than 
a fly were pestering him, and licked his chops the more. As 
they reached the mountain top and the giant’s lair came 
into view —a great round hut built of huge boulders with 
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thatched hemlock trunks for a roof — Anthony pulled out 
his trumpet as a last hope and blew a bugle alarm such as 
he had done in the days of Peter Stuyvesant. When old 
Teunis heard the sweet blast of the horn he stopped in 
amazement and delight, and setting Anthony down on the 
ground before his house clapped his hands like a little child 
and grunted, pleading to hear more of the wondrous mu- 
sic. So Anthony played for dear life such as he had never 
before — marches, fanfares, reveilles, the wildest, most 
melodic pieces he could remember — and old Teunis 
danced about on the mountain top as though he had done 
nothing else all the days of his life and quite forgot his 
hunger. 

When at last Anthony let drop the trumpet from 
sheer exhaustion old Teunis stopped his dance and carried 
him into the stone hut. Surely now he would be roasted 
over the fire, thought Anthony. But no — old Teunis was 
so pleased with the music of his horn he shared with him 
his meal of beer and meat, and from that day on Anthony 
lived with the giant, served him as a minstrel, and they be- 
came the best of friends. By and by he even taught the 
giant how to talk Dutch, so that nowadays he is always re- 
ferred to as “old Teunis the Dutch-speaking giant of the 
Catskills.” 

And Anthony would have been content to live there 
on the mountain top, away from his wife, with meat and 
beer aplenty and the company of old Teunis, but the giant 
had in his house a chicken that was worse than a wife. She 
fluttered about the room, mistress of the house, clucked 
in low Dutch she had picked up from listening to Anthony 
and old Teunis, and in everything held a contrary opinion 
to whatever Anthony said or thought. This was especially 
so as regarded music. The chicken would harangue Anthony 
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in such words as: “All animals are gifted with song: birds 
twitter, wolves howl, cows low, sheep bleat, snakes hiss, 
and even man if he choose can shout and sing with his 
mouth. But to play a trumpet, an old bent piece of metal, 
is clearly an aberration of nature, and all trumpeters are 
obviously an inferior breed not even to be reckoned with!” 
And saying this she would fly about the room clucking 
haughtily, displaying her fine contralto voice. Endless were 
the heated arguments they had on this subject, and always 
it was Anthony who went away defeated and chagrined. 
Then one day as he sat outside the giant’s house enjoying 
the morning sun he heard the tap-tap-tapping of a wood- 
pecker high on a hollow tree nearby. 

“Woodpecker, what are you up to there?” Anthony 
called. 

“Well, it’s spring, isn’t it,” replied the woodpecker, 
“and I’m drumming to my true love.” 

“On a hollow tree?” asked Anthony. 

“What better drum?” replied the woodpecker. 

“Well, if a woodpecker can drum on a hollow tree,” 
declared Anthony, “then a man can blow on a hollow horn 
and still be every bit natural!” 

“Why not,” said the woodpecker, and recommenced 
his drumming, over which Anthony played a brilliant mili- 
tary march, then ran into the house to present his new ar- 
gument to the chicken and shut her up once and for all on 
that point. 

But that was merely one subject they disagreed upon, 
and the chicken had at hand a thousand others with which 
to scorn and ridicule Anthony and in general make life un- 
bearable. At times he would hint to old 'Teunis that chick- 
en stew would be a welcome change in their diet, but the 
giant was rather fond of the chicken, especially now that 
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she could speak low Dutch with him, and never consented 
to Anthony’s request. At last, however, the situation. 
proved decidedly hopeless, and Anthony determined to go 
back home. The disadvantages of living with the chicken 
were certainly no greater than living with his wife, yet 
there were certain advantages a wife had over a chicken, 
and that decided the matter. Anthony slung his trumpet 
over his shoulder, told old Teunis good-bye, and started 
down the mountainside. 

There were no tears of joy shed in his house upon his 
return, except by his children. Dame Van Corlaer’s shrill 
voice was heard once again ringing up and down the streets 
of Kingston; Anthony could be found playing his trumpet 
each evening in one of the village taverns; and everything 
went on as it had before, except that Anthony now knew 
how to live with his fate. And if ever it happened that any 
of the townsmen came up to him between songs at the 
tavern and offered him his condolences and asked how it 
was he possibly lived with such a shrew of a wife, Anthony 
would pull out his handkerchief, blow his tremendous 
nose, and reply, “Well, it’s better than living with a 
chicken!” 
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Wipple the Carpenter 


We WIPPLE was still a small boy not even two 


years old he loved everything there was in the wide world, 
and this was a joy for his mother to see. When a rabbit or 
deer came to the forest’s edge he would run out of the 
house to greet it. In the spring he would go down to the 
banks of the Hudson, sit on the rocks for hours, and watch 
the herring near the shore. Or often his mother would find 
him sitting on the doorstep, bent over, watching a spider 
he had discovered, talking incessantly to the small dark 
creature making its way up the door jamb. 

Before he was five Wipple began to accompany his 
father when he would go out to work as a carpenter. He 
was too small to help much, but his father let him come 
along to watch. One day he would be a carpenter himself, 
and it was never too early to let a boy discover for himself 
that he, too, had a task and a place in the world. 

Early in the mornings they would hitch up the family 
horse to the wagon and travel to the sawmill, pick up lum- 
ber, and thence make their way to some neighbor's estate 
to build a barn or perhaps a shed or make needed repairs. 
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Wipple watched his father closely on these occasions, for 
there was so much to learn about life and his father knew 
everything. On one of these occasions while they were sit- 
ting in the sun on the warm stacks of lumber eating their 
lunch, some flies and small beetles flew onto the wood to 
nibble at the bread crumbs that dropped from their sand- 
wiches. Wipple’s father shooed them away with his hand, 
but when they persisted in returning he took his hammer 
and with sharp powerful blows smashed them one by one 
under the hammer’s head. 

“They won’t bother us again!” he laughed. 

“They sure won’t!” exclaimed Wipple, repeating his 
father’s laughter. 

That night when they came home there was a moth 
on the kitchen window. 

“A bug, a bad bug!” cried Wipple, and rushing over 
he knocked the moth from the window and stomped it 
underfoot. And so it was that Wipple, who had begun by 
loving everything, grew up hating bugs and beetles and 
spiders as much as anyone else. The sight of their many 
barbed legs and antennae, their hard shells and their pin- 
cers, struck terror in his heart, and when he was old 
enough to reason the matter out he concluded they were 
an evil lot, grotesque, cursed by the earth and not a natural 
part of her. 

As a grown man Wipple was a little fellow. Most of 
the hair had fallen from his head, except for behind his 
ears, and he walked with a limp ever since the day he 
dropped a piece of lumber on his foot. But his hands were 
the large hands of a carpenter, and his short arms bulged 
with muscle. 

One summer day Wipple was building a barn. He sat 
perched on the naked roof beams hammering in nail after 
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nail as effortlessly as a housewife makes stitches with 
thread and needle; so Wipple was sewing together a barn. 
From so great a height he could look out over the fields 
and see farmers at work on their crops, or turn and look 
out over the tufted tops of woods stretching down to the 
wide blue Hudson, and there were the lazy Catskills be- 
yond. Oh the life of a carpenter was a wonderful thing! 
Except for that bug there — half a dozen feet away a black 
beetle had stopped on the roof beam to rest a while and 
sun itself. 

“Hideous bug!” exclaimed Wipple to himself. “I 
won’t have so ugly a thing on my beautiful work!” And 
stretching out with his hammer Wipple directed a very 
squashing blow at the beetle. But for once in his life 
Wipple miscalculated, his hammer missed the beam, he 
lost his balance, and went tumbling down head over heels 
through the wooden framework. He landed below on his 
head and knocked himself senseless. 

For all he knew he might have been dead, until he 
woke up and found he wasn’t. He opened his eyes and 
looked about him, and to his amazement he found he had 
shrunk in size until he was so small he could easily lie on a 
leaf and see white flowers floating overhead and they were 
as big as clouds: indeed he was lying on a leaf and there 
were white flowers floating overhead, as big as clouds. 

“How do you feel, Wipple?”’ someone asked from an 
upper leaf. 

“Terrible!” exclaimed Wipple, painfully sitting up. He 


stretched one leg and then the other, then each of his arms. 


No bones seemed to be broken, but “Oh, my poor head!” 
he sighed, holding his head in his hands and rocking it 
soothingly from side to side. 

“Well, let it be a little,” said the voice from above. 
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“Whatever you let be a little is soon well enough.” 

“How do you know?” Wipple snapped back. “It’s not 
your head. Who are you anyway?” 

“T just happen to be —” said the voice from above, 
and the owner of the voice jumped down onto the leaf be- 
side Wipple, “‘a purple tiger beetle!” 

Wipple let out a scream and fell back in fright at the 
sight of the huge shiny green and purple beetle, now every 
bit as big as himself. 

“Why so afraid?” asked the beetle, menacingly dang- 
ling his antennae in Wipple’s face. “You aren’t a beetle 
squasher, are you?” 

“T? Oh, no, no!” stammered Wipple. “Never, not in 
my life — I love beetles!” 

“That’s hardly the truth,” the beetle replied. “If you 
weren't a beetle squasher you wouldn’t be here on the 
beetle bush. Eventually we get them all.” 

“All?” gulped Wipple, sliding farther back from the 
beetle. “And what do you do with them — all?” 

“Not much,” said the beetle. “We tickle them with 
our antennae, dance with our feet on their bare bellies, hug 
them with our pincers and kiss them on the mouth.” 

Wipple threw his arms about himself and held his 
shirt on tight; all the muscles in his arms were tense and 
bulging and this made his courage return. 

“No one dances on Wipple the carpenter’s belly!” he 
shouted, and with a jump and a start he shot past the 
beetle and started down the bush. 

“Where do you think you are going?” the beetle 
laughed after him. “There is nothing else besides the 
beetle bush, didn’t I tell you that?” 

Wipple ignored what the beetle was calling and faster 
and faster he climbed down the bush, dropping from stem 
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to leaf, down, down, faster and faster, until the beetle was 
far out of sight. But somehow Wipple lost his bearings, and 
though he had been climbing downwards he suddenly real- 
ized he was going up the bush, and sure enough he arrived 
back at the purple tiger beetle who sat on his leaf watching 
and amused. 

Well, even a carpenter can make mistakes. So Wipple 
started down again, but always it was the same: he would 
climb so far down, and then without even noticing the 
transition would find himself climbing up instead of down 
and end back where he started. 

“T thought you were leaving us,”’ said the beetle with 
asly grin as Wipple climbed past him once again. 

“There’s more than one way to get out of a bush!” 
Wipple defended his folly, and taking a run and a jump 
from the leaf he went tumbling and somersaulting down 
through the beetle bush, The cool leaves and soft petals of 
flowers brushed his face and twigs and branches knocked 
and bumped his small crouched body as merrily he plum- 
meted downward. It was going to be quite a fall and he 
wondered if he should ever survive it. But after he had 
been falling for what must have been several hours he be- 
gan to notice he had again lost his bearings and with little 
imagination could experience himself falling downward or 
catapulting upward, either one; he might have been falling 
sideways for all he knew. When the futility of his escape at 
last became apparent he reached out, grabbed hold of a 
green shoot and landed softly on a leaf. 

Cautiously Wipple looked about. The purple tiger 
beetle was nowhere to be seen. But beneath him he heard 
a rustling sound, and looking over the edge of the leaf 
could see below another beetle, long and brown with up- 
turned tail, bulging eyes and pincers as long as ice-tongs. 
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Menacingly the beetle paced back and forth until suddenly 
out from behind the center stalk came another beetle of 
the same kind. The two rushed upon one another, locked 
pincers, and battled ferociously, tearing one another limb 
from limb. At last one overcame the other and ate him up, 
But no sooner had he swallowed his prey than he began to 
shudder terribly the length of his body. He made a long 
drawn-out sound like the crunching of shells underfoot 
and suddenly — pop! — he burst open and there were two 
beetles in place of the one. Immediately they turned upon 
one another and commenced a fresh battle. 

Wipple was so engaged in watching these curious 
fellows he did not hear the purple tiger beetle come up be- 
hind him. 

“Well, still with us?” asked the beetle. 

Wipple pulled his shirt tight about him and aay 
eyed the beetle. 

“You have always been of the opinion that beetles 
have no rightful place on the earth,” the beetle lectured 
him, “but now you see the world is nothing else than a 
beetle bush, and it is only with great condescension that 
we allow such creatures as you foolish arrogant men to 
share the world with us.” 

Wipple looked up and down the bush and saw it was 
just as the tiger beetle said. On every leaf there was a 
beetle or two or three, green, black, blue, yellow or orange, 
striped or spotted, humped or slender, smooth and shiny 
they glistened like gems and sticks of precious ores vibra- 
ting all up and down the bush, It had always been so, but 
before now Wipple had been so big and clumsy, an oaf of a 
carpenter, and had never noticed how insignificant a place 
he occupied on the earth. 

“Now you see for yourself how you are our guest in 
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existence,” said the beetle, “‘so I suppose I might as well 
tell you the whole truth of the matter.” 

“And what might that be?” asked Wipple. 

“That the earth itself is a beetle,” replied the beetle 
matter-of-factly. 

“No, not that!” cried Wipple exasperated, “now you 
have gone too far.” 

“Not at all,” said the purple tiger beetle. “I will ex- 
plain. The earth is a beetle: it parts its humpback shell and 
unfolds its delicate veined wings in the tracery of branches, 
tree and bush, in the veins of rivers branching through 
mountains and meadows, in the myriad legs and movement 
of spiders, ants and other insects, even in the outspread 
limbs and fingers of men, and it flies away.” 

Wipple narrowed his eyes and continued in disbelief. 

“Very well then,” said the beetle, “if you won’t be- 
lieve me you may see for yourself. All that is necessary is 
to pick one of the flowers on the beetle bush.” 

Skeptically Wipple reached out and plucked a huge 
white blossom from the bush and held it in his hand. As 
though the flower were a balloon it began to rise into the 
air carrying Wipple with it. 

“Where is it taking me?” exclaimed Wipple, 
frightened. 

“To the heart of the matter,” the beetle grinned slyly, 
and off Wipple glided higher and higher into the air until 
the beetle bush seemed a huge forest spread out far be- 
neath him. When the flower had reached a great height it 
began slowly once again to descend and soon Wipple found 
himself back among foliage, only now it was not the beetle 
bush but a huge forest indeed. Slowly and gently the flow- 
er lowered Wipple through the branches of the towering 
trees, and when his feet touched the forest floor the flower 
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emitted a wondrous fragrance which caused Wipple to 
swoon and fall back on his back staring up into the trees. 
Overhead the wind moved through the branches and sud- 
denly they were thousands of spiders and insects darting 
back and forth with incredible speed; then the wind 
stopped, and Wipple saw the huge magnificently veined 
wings of the earth-beetle spread open before him. They 
shimmered rainbow-like in the sun and darkness then slow- 
ly began to enfold him. The beetle was closing its shell, 
everything grew dark and Wipple, no longer afraid, fell 
asleep. 

When at last he opened his eyes again the wings of the 
beetle were gone, the forest was gone, and overhead was 
the wooden framework of the barn he had been building. 

“Was I dreaming all that?” Wipple wondered, stand- 
ing up and rubbing the great lump on his bald head. “Well, 
no matter — back to work!” And climbing to the top of 
the barn he began hammering nails where he had left off 
before his fall. And what a surprise, for there was the black 
beetle, the one he had tried to squash with his hammer, 
still there on the roof beam. Only now he had no desire to 
destroy it. He leaned over and would have examined the 
beetle more closely, but it parted its shell, rose into the air 
and flew away. 

“Off to the beetle bush, no doubt,” laughed Wipple, 
wondering still if it had all been a dream. But from that 
day on Wipple the carpenter no longer despised bugs and 
beetles, and little by little he came to be as he was when 
only a small boy, loving everything that was. 


The High Hill Ogre 
Ti 


A LONG TIME AGO there lived on a high hill in 
Dutchess County a sour old man who was an ogre. He built 
a hut there on the hill under a gnarled and twisted tree and 
sat with his mean, spiteful thoughts. An ugly old man he 
was, with hateful eyes and wild unkempt hair and beard; in 
every movement of his body as he walked about his hill his 
hatred for all that lived was apparent. 

Not far off on a farm of their own there lived a fam- 
ily —a father and mother and their two children, Conradt 
and Eliza. They were happy people, peaceful, hardwork- 
ing, loving, and the ogre looked down on their meadows 
and farmlands and ground his teeth that such things should 
be. 

Now little Conradt had a dog he loved named Blos- 
som, a small brown and black animal with a patch of pure 
silk-white fur under her chin. One day she had puppies. 
She let them feed on her tits, and she played with them, 
rolling them about with her front paw while her long furry 
tail moved back and forth with motherly affection. Con- 
radt watched her and loved her all the more. But one day 
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Blossom ran out into the fields to chase cows and rabbits 
and, straying too far from the farm, came to the high hill 
of the ogre. The sour old man was watching and waiting. 
When the dog came near he grabbed her, tied a rope about 

her neck, and dragged her down to the river. There he tied 

her to a rock and drowned her. 

When Conradt realized Blossom had not come home 
he went out looking for her. He ran through the woods and 
fields back and forth whistling and calling, but she was no- 
where to be found. At last he went down to the river. The 
tide was down and there was Blossom floating on the wa- 
ter, dead. Weeping and wondering how such a thing had 
happened, he untied her and carried her wet and heavy 
back to the farm, where he got a shovel and went out to 
the woods to bury her. He was tramping through the 
woods looking for a gentle place to lay her when out from 
the trees came an elf with a kerchief full of blueberries in 
his hand. 

“Why, where oh where are you going with a dog so 
wet and dead?” exclaimed the elf. 

“To bury her under moss and flower,” said Conradt, 
“for she is dead indeed and I can’t love her any more.” 

“Never so dead as that!” said the elf, and taking the 
dog in his arms he hugged her and stroked her fur. And he 
hugged her so hard and loved her so much she opened her 
eyes, licked his hand, and began to wag her tail. 

“She’s alive again!” cried Conradt, unable to believe 
his eyes. 

“Some hate to death, and some love to life,” replied 
the elf, “Take your pick.” And off he ran and was lost 
among the trees. But Blossom and Conradt went running 
home to the farm to supper. 

Another day Conradt and his sister Eliza went out to 
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the edge of the woods to gather berries and wildflowers. 
The ogre saw them coming and had a mind to eat them up. 
So he went into his house and, mixing roots and poison 
berries in a bowl and uttering oaths and curses, he brewed 
astorm in the sky. Thunder and lightning crashed over- 
head and the trees began to toss in the wind. When the 
children saw the storm coming they were afraid and began 
to run for home. But there was the ogre standing in their 
path. 

“You'll never make it home before the storm breaks,” 
he shouted at them. “Come to my hut on the high hill and 
there you'll be safe.” 

But the children were afraid of the meanness of his 
face, so they fled from him back into the woods. Every 
crash of thunder they took to be the footfall of the ogre 
coming in pursuit of them, and faster and farther they ran 
until at last they were quite lost in the forest. 

The storm passed overhead, but the children did not 
know where they were. Only here was a path winding 
through the trees, and nearby they could hear bells ringing. 
So hesitantly down the path they went, hand in hand, and 
it led them to a little hut beneath the trees, with a forge 
nearby, and there a little elf was hard at work beating on 
an anvil making bells. All kinds of bells he had — sleigh 
bells, cow bells, sheep bells, church bells, dinner bells, 
school bells, bells of iron, bells of brass, bells of silver and 
gold. There were bells hung about on all the trees, bells on 
the roof and window sills of his cottage, bells piled in pyra- 
mids on the grass, and still the little elf made more bells. 

“And good day to you,” he called out. “Have you 
come for a bell?” 

“We were only lost,” said Conradt. 

“But we'll take a pretty bell, if you like,” said Eliza. 
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“Of course I would like,” said the elf, “and I’ve just 
the bell for you.” Down from the limb of a cherry tree he 
took two small bells. “These are echo bells,” he said. “Ring 
them and you hear an echo; follow the echo and it brings 
you home.” 

“Show us,” said Conradt. 

The elf rang the bell, but no echo came. 

‘We heard no echo!” exclaimed the children, dis- 
appointed. 

“Of course not,” said the elf, “that’s because I’m al- 
ready home! But you try it.” 

Conradt and Eliza rang the two bells, and far off in 
the distance an echo was heard coming back to them. 

“Come on!” cried Conradt pulling Eliza by the hand. 
“Let’s go home.” So they did, and the elf went back to 
making bells. The echo led the children home by another 
way so they didn’t have to pass the ogre’s high hill, and 
they weren’t even late for supper. 

Years went by. Conradt grew up and then married a 
beautiful girl from the village. They moved to a neighbor- 
ing farm, there to set out orchards and vineyards and farm- 
lands, be happy together and have children, and do all the 
wonderful things their parents had done before them. The 
ogre saw it all and now was doubly irked and could do 
nothing but walk about his hill, grinding his teeth and 
kicking at the old tree by his hut. 

One day, when they had been married exactly a year, 
Conradt took his young wife out to picnic under the sum- 
mer sky. For hours they rowed along the river in and out 
the small coves and bays while the sun climbed higher into 
the sky. At last they came to shore and began looking 
about for a place to eat their lunch. 

“Is that not a good place,” said his wife to Conradt, 
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“under that clump of white birches there halfway up the 
hill?” 

“A beautiful place it is,” Conradt agreed, and hand in 
hand they began climbing the hill, not knowing it was the 
high hill of the ogre. They spread out their blanket and 
food under the trees and on an old stump set the picnic 
basket. But out from the hollow root of the stump came a 
poisonous snake that bit Conradt in the leg. He rolled over 
dead, and at once the ogre came out from his house and 
down the hill. 

“The snake in my stump has killed one,” he cried, 
“and one is left for me.” For he had a mind to take the 
young wife to his hut, there to torture her and eat her 
alive. 

But she cried out, “I implore you, kind, gracious sir, 
do not think to eat me alive, for how then should I live out 
the days of my life loving you and serving you, as is my 
only desire?” 

The ogre stopped in amazement. “What you say, can 
it be true?” he exclaimed, pulling at his beard with both 
hands. 

“True indeed,” said the young wife, hiding her pres- 
ent grief, ‘for far more gladly would I love you with your 
great beard and unshorn locks than this boy of a man I 
have known this year past.” 

So beside himself with joy the ugly old ogre accom- 
panied Conradt’s young wife back to his hut. 

“Rest a while on the couch,” she told him, “while I 
prepare a meal for you.” P| 

The ogre did so, and the young wife went to the cup- 
boards to see what she could find. There was nothing in 
them but poison roots and berries, jars of slime and swamp 
water, venom of snakes and pickled toads, all of which the 
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ogre used in casting evil spells. So she threw them all into 
the pot on the fire and mixed them with salt and vinegar 
and, making a broth, brought it to the ogre to eat. 

“Ts it thus that you cooked for that boy of a man?” 
asked the ogre, taking the bowl in hand. 

“Every day of a year,” replied the young wife, “but 
with but half the joy as for you.” 

Unsuspecting, the ogre ate the broth, and when the 
poisonous soup came to his stomach it ate out his innards 
and he collapsed to the floor screaming and rotting. Having 
thus avenged her husband’s death the young wife took a 
firebrand from the hearth and set fire to the ogre’s hut. 

As she made her way down the hill to the clump of 
white birches where Conradt lay she spied an elf coming 
up the hill from the opposite direction; in his hand he car- 
ried a kerchief full of blueberries. They came together at 
Conradt’s dead body. 

“And what should a man be lying dead on so lovely a 
day as this!” exclaimed the elf. 

“He was bit in the leg by an ogre’s poisonous snake,” 
explained the young wife, “and now he is dead and I can 
love him no more.” 

“Never so dead as that,” said the elf. “Only do as I 
do.” And kneeling down he stroked the dead man on the 
forehead, and his wife stroked him on the neck; and the 
elf kissed him on one cheek, and she on the other, and 
Conradt opened his eyes and smiled. 

“Why if he isn’t alive!” exclaimed the wife, taking 
him in her arms. 

“Of course,” said the elf. “Those who are loved need 
never die.” And off he ran with his blueberries. 

And Conradt and his wife lived happily ever after and 
had many children who grew up to have more children and 
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more happiness too; and they all rejoiced that the sour- 
faced old ogre no longer lived on his high hill and that the 
woods and valleys were full of so many good elves. 
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The Children of Kinderhook 


Wee HENRY HUDSON and his crew of Dutch 


and English men first sailed up the Hudson in 1609 there 
appeared on the shore of the waterway a band of natives 
to view the spectacle of the great Half-Moon gliding silent- 
ly over the river surface. Some say it was a band of wild 
children that appeared on the shore, while another legend 
holds there were grown men and women and children 
alike, but their strangely childlike behavior moved the sail- 
ors to think of them as children only. This was twenty- 
some miles below the site of what is now Albany, and the 
name Hudson and his crew gave to that part of the shore — 
Kinderhook, or Children’s Corner — is retained even to 
this day by the village that now lies there. 

Kinderhook was not settled until round about 1640, 
nearly thirty years after Hudsan’s first voyage up the river, 
and yet no sooner was settlement in the area begun, legend 
tells us, than the children of Kinderhook once again ap- 
peared. 

Early one morning Jan Dirksen, Dirk Hendrickse, and 
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Berte Bagge the Swede set out from the rudimentary vil- 
lage on the river shore in search of suitable clearing ground 
on which crops might be planted. For a while they 
tramped through the deep woods, pushing the unruly 
underbrush aside as they went, and at last came out into a 
spacious clearing where a wondrous sight greeted their 
eyes. 

There before them in the distance was a tribe of na- 
tives, thirty-some in numbers — men, women, and children, 
all naked as the sun, grazing in the field like a herd of 
gentle deer, pulling up the grass with their hands and eat- 
ing it. Some ate while others lay resting in the warm sun. 
One, the Dutchmen curiously noted, stood before a young 
tree, his hands clasped about it, he swayed gently to and 
fro, lost in some happy wonder. A couple sat fondling one 
another, another man joined them, and presently the first 
man got up, crossed the field and lay beside another wom- 
an who greeted him with affectionate silence. The children 
ran from time to time to one grown up or to another, but 
such was their behavior that the settlers could not tell 
which children were of which parents, or which men and 
women were paired off into husbands and wives, if such 
they were. But all seemed bound together in an indefinable 
intermingling of care and affection, so that the tribe 
seemed a single, peaceful, happy animal. The settlers 
cocked their guns and cautiously crossed the field; one by 
one the natives looked up and saw them coming. They did 
not start, or even gather together, but watched the ap- 
proach of the strangers with apparent interest and curiosi- 
ty, without fear. 

When they reached the nearest Indian, Jan Dirksen, 
the leader of the settlers, whose knees were knocking to- 
gether in a most unmanly fashion, raised his gun a little 
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higher and said, nervously, “We settlers... . We your 
friends. . . . Friends.” 

“Of course,” said the Indian, answering in the Dutch- 
man’s tongue, “we are all friends.” 

“Why he understands Dutch!” exclaimed Dirksen to 
his companions. 

“And what about Swedish, do you know Swedish 
too?” asked Berte Bagge in his native tongue. 

“Dutch and Swedish we do not know,” the Indian 
answered, this time in Swedish, “‘but we understand all the 
living, and so we'understand you whatever you speak.” 

The settlers were amazed and had a thousand ques- 
tions to ask the Indian. 

“Where is your village?” 

“Who is your chief?” 

“What is your name?” 

“How do you live?” 

The Indian answered that they had no home othe 
than the earth. He put his hand down to the grass and said, 
“Here is our home.” He said they had no chief, nor could 
he understand the use of one. And as to a name, no, he 
had none. 

“But how do you tell one another apart? You must 
have a way of distinguishing one another,” Dirksen insist- 
ed. The Indian only smiled, looked about at the other 
members of the tribe, and smiled again showing his incom- 
prehension. Then one of the women of the tribe ap- 
proached them, holding out in her hand a sheaf of green 
grass. % 

“Here is something good,” she said. “Will you eat 
with us?” 

The settlers hesitated, but at last Bert Bagge, who was 
an exceedingly good-natured fellow and something of a 
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buffoon besides, exclaimed, “Why certain, ma’am!” and 
bit off a mouthful of grass. 

“Why it’s delicious!” he said, chewing heartily. 
Dirksen and Hendrickse took their friend to be clowning, 
or exceptionally polite, but he soon convinced them of his 
seriousness and they began to eat of the wild grass and 
likewise found it sweet and tender. The Indians, living out 
in the open wilds of nature, had long ago learned the vari- 
ous herbs and fruits by which they could sustain them- 
selves; and seeing how useful this would be to themselves 
just arrived in the New World, the settlers determined to 
make fast friends with them and learn their simple means 
of survival. 

That evening in the village the three men called to- 
gether the other members of the settlement for a public 
meeting. When everyone was gathered about a huge open 
fire Hendrick Abelsoen the minister spoke a brief prayer 
and the meeting began. Wives drew up close to their hus- 
bands and children to their mothers and the flames flick- 
ered across the faces of all as Jan Dirksen stood before 
them and told of the strange childlike natives they had met 
in the wilderness. There was much discussion as to how 
they should behave in relation to the Indians. One and all 
the settlers were pious folk, and they agreed with the 
minister that their first task was to bring to the natives 
the blessings of salvation and civilization, and that they 
should undertake this task willingly; in exchange the na- 
tives would teach them how to survive in the wilderness, 

“God has brought us together for a good purpose, my 
brethren,”’ Abelsoen spoke up, “and His blessing will be 
upon both us and the natives if we shirk not from our task. 
But we must begin at the beginning. It seems to me our 
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first efforts should be to teach each Indian his individual 
worth and uniqueness, and to that end each should be 
given his own Christian name. And secondly, to teach 
them holy modesty we will make clothes for them and 
teach them to dress as befits fallen man.” 

The settlers agreed with the minister’s words, and the 
following days the women of the village busied themselves 
cutting and stitching until in no time it seemed a brightly 
colored dress of calico for each of the Indian women and 
for each man a vest and breeches of deerskin was ready. 
Jan Dirksen and his two companions gathered up the 
clothes and took them to the Indians. When they reached 
the clearing the natives were all asleep. Their silent sun- 
burnt bodies glistened among the cool rushes of grass and 
the Dutchmen could not deny it was a wonderful sight to 
see. As they approached the Indians awoke, yawned, and 
smiled. Dirksen showed them the clothes they had brought 
and they were filled with amazement at the colorful, care- 
fully stitched pieces of cloth. But when they put them ona 
certain awe and sadness came over them; they went up to 
one another, touched one another, as though to ascertain 
what transformation had come over them. Then, suddenly 
repossessed of their childlike gaiety, they began to dance 
about, wave their arms and legs, display the beautiful gar- 
ments that hung upon them. Spreading out in the clearing 
some continued their rhythmic antics while others walked 
slowly among them with uplifted arms as though enacting 
in mime the solemn wonder of discovery, and others with- 
out ceasing their dance remoyed their clothes and hung 
them in the trees so that the woods seemed to have blos- 
somed with huge colorful flowers. 

“You clothed us and we have clothed the trees!” one 
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of the native women called out to the Dutchmen as naked 
she danced past them. “See how fine they look, trailing 
their dresses!” 

“But you don’t understand,” Dirksen interrupted, 
“you must wear clothes. Its only proper . . . and fitting... 
for modesty’s sake.” 

The Indians stopped their dance and gathered around 
the settlers while Dirksen attempted an explanation of 
modesty in dress. It would not be true to say the natives 
disagreed with his point of view; they simply failed to com- 
prehend the logic of his morality. They were happy to 
wear clothes as the trees wore leaves and blossoms, but 
equally happy were they to be as naked as the fine smooth 
trunk and branches of the birch, and any partiality in this 
regard left them altogether bewildered. 

“Well then, we shall let the matter rest until another 
day,” Dirksen at last conceded, “and for now I will simply 
give you names by which to distinguish yourselves. You 
will be Cornelius . . . you, Eliza... you, Katrina . . . you, 
Conradt . . . you —’’ And so he went round to each of the 
Indians giving each a name. “Now, let everyone repeat his 
name to see if you all remember.” 

To his surprise the natives complied with his request 
by taking up a rhythmic chant and thus repeating one by 
one their newly gotten names; but such was the nature of 
their song, a primitive sort of canon or roundelay, that 
when they came round the second and third times each 
had the name of his neighbor but pronounced it as his 
own. The settlers threw up their hands in despair when the 
Indians stopped singing and one of the children came up to 
them with hands full of grass offering it to them, saying, 
“Here is John, he is good to eat!” 
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And so, downcast at their failure, the Dutchmen re- 
turned to the village. 

That night another meeting was held, the events of 
the day reported to the community, and further plans for 
civilizing the natives laid out. This time it was decided the 
minister should go out to the Indians alone to explain to 
them the word of God and the workings of salvation. 

So come next day the venerable Hendrick Abelsoen 
set out at mid-morning, following the directions Dirksen 
and Bagge had given him. Through the woods he went, 
past the twisty oak with the broken bough, and on to the 
clearing. The Indians greeted the gray-haired man in black 
and displayed an evident respect for his age. They seated 
themselves on the grass round about him and listened 
wide-eyed and attentive to the gospel he preached, and not 
one wonder — neither the star of Bethlehem, nor the magi, 
nor the miracles and healings of Christ, nor even his resur- 
rection — seemed too incredible to them. The minister was 
pleased. But when he went on to explain the nature of sin 
and the necessity of redemption, there the Indians failed 
to follow him, again not out of disagreement but merely 
by failing to comprehend in the slightest degree the state 
of mind from which he spoke, 

“We live in sorrow and pain because of our sins and 
the sins of the world,” the minister explained, “and it is to 
a good life and happiness that Christ would lead us.” 

“We would gladly follow him,” one of the Indians re- 
plied, “but we are already happy. We have food to eat, one 
another to love, children and old folks to care for, the 
beauty of the forest to delight in. What more could we 
ask? Your Christ must then be already here with us.” 

“But there is heaven!” exclaimed the minister, “a joy 
greater than mere human happiness, surviving death, the 
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adoration of the angels before the throne of God. Have 
not even you in your paganhood sometimes worshiped the 
sun?” 

“Indeed!” returned one of the Indians, “we worship 
the sun, and the trees, water, and one another. The sun 
passing overhead worships the earth by day and at nightfall 
the earth lifts up the branches of trees to adore the moon 
and stars. It is all worship and adoration, in and out end- 
lessly. Our fathers adored and gave thanks, as do we, and 
so shall our children.” 

The minister listened to the Indian, and now it was 
his turn not to comprehend and to be bewildered. How 
pleased he was by the native’s words, heretical though they 
were, how they touched his heart for that brief moment 
and awakened in him that understanding that surpasses all 
knowledge! But he was the minister, duty-bound to the 
Christian gospel and to his flock, and so bidding farewell 
to the Indians he turned back into the woods, past the 
twisty oak with the broken bough, and on to the village. 

That night a third meeting was held and the Reverend 
Abelsoen cautioned the settlers to stay away from the 
Indians, for though a simple and kind-hearted people they 
were, yet were they heretical and set in their religious 
views and so to be avoided at all cost, not even to be dis- 
cussed. All bowed to the wise counsel of the minister, and 
no talk of the Indians was heard in the village for several 
weeks — until one night Berte Bagge burst into the minis- 
ter’s cabin and fell on his knees before the old man, weep- 
ing copiously. rs 

“Help me, dear reverend, oh help me!” he sobbed. “I 
have sinned so terribly!” 

The minister looked him in the face: tears were 
streaming > his eyes and yet rapturous smiles came and 
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went uncontrollably on his trembling lips. The minister 
laid his hand on the poor man’s shoulder. “Tell me what it 
is, my son.” 

“Oh, it is sin!” Berte exclaimed. “I am so ashamed, it 
was so terrible a thing to do” — then the smiles returned to 
his lips — “and yet how blissful, how rapturous. . . . Oh, 
but it was sin!” 

“Go on, tell me,” the reverend repeated with under- 
standing. Berte got up and began to pace the room. 

“T was out alone chopping wood. It was nearly sun- 
set. The rays of the sun came sliding low through the trees 
making the leaves glisten in the strange halflight; birds were 
singing, piles of cut logs and kindling were all about me, I 
was a happy man then. Suddenly I heard something mov- 
ing through the brush not far away. By its quiet step I was 
sure it was a deer. I moved closer to look: but it was one 
of the Indian maidens, alone, and, you know — naked. She 
was bent over pulling up some small plants from the 
ground; then a moment later she was standing up tiptoe 
reaching for berries in a tree. I should not have watched, 
that was my first sin. And then, being a young man and 
not married, suddenly I was inflamed with lust. I dropped 
my axe, ran to her and pulled her to the ground. Oh, it 
was awful, reverend! But how wonderful, how incredible! 
She did not scream, and when she saw what it was I 
sought, yielded to me with all grace and pleasure. She was 
unlike any woman I have ever seen or imagined. She was 
not coy or beguiling, but serene, sure of her beauty be- 
cause all things are beautiful — she told me that — and ina 
moment loved me as though she had been loving me for 
ages and would yet love me until the stars fell from the 
sky. I know it was sin, reverend, and yet it seemed a holy 
thing we did, like angels laughing. Then when I would 
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have left her, my shame returned. I said to her, ‘Oh, for- 
give me, I have not gotten you with child, have I? Say I 
have not!’ But she merely looked at me, serenely, calmly, 
and said, ‘Why are you unhappy and ashamed? Is the rain 
saddened because it has fallen joyfully on the earth and 
caused life to grow?’ ‘But who will take care of you?’ I 
exclaimed. “The sun cares for what the rain has caused to 
grow,’ she answered; ‘the earth is a garden of care and 
affection, and joy bids us move this way and that or be 
still, and always we are cared for.’ So I left her and came 
home, weeping and laughing, exalting and stumbling, in 
despair and in heaven all at once. Oh, forgive me, reverend, 
it was sin, was it not?” 

“Tt was indeed, my son,” the Reverend Abelsoen 
answered solemnly, “‘and yet I am sure God forgives you. I 
know these Indians, I listened to their words and was near- 
ly made a heretic by them — indeed for a few brief mom- 
ents was a heretic in fact. For this reason we must strenu- 
ously avoid them, and tomorrow I will speak to them in a 
friendly way and ask them to keep far from us.” 

The next morning the minister set off through the 
woods and soon arrived at the clearing where the Indians 
were usually to be found. Inveterate teacher and betterer 
of men that he was, when he first came upon them this 
morning he was not struck by their peacefulness and inno- 
cence, their gentleness and contentment, or by the idyllic 
life they appeared to lead, but rather by what he termed 
their lack of civilization and inventivenes.. There they 
stood, grazing — no other word better describes their hab- 
itual attitude — among the wild grass under the trees, a 
people to all appearances without culture or achievement, 
without art, buildings, means of transportation, without 
labor-saving devices, completely lacking the skills of the 
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crafts and trades. How poor they suddenly seemed to the 
minister, how barren their lives. Once again he was touched 
to pity them and determined to try again to share with 
them the benefits of progress and development his own 
people knew. 

One of the Indians nearer to the minister came up to 
him; the others turned to look, but though they said 
nothing and did not come over to him the minister could 
feel himself enclosed in a radiance of good will and benevo- 
lence, 

“Good day, kind man,” the minister greeted the In- 
dian. “I will not hide the truth from you, that I have come 
here to ask you, if at all possible, to avoid meeting any of 
the people of our village. Though we have great respect for 
your way of life, even so, it remains incompatible with our 
own and we feel a complete separation inevitable and 
desirable.” 

“Such a separation is possible, my friend,” the Indian 
replied simply, without surprise or rancor, “‘and we will do 
as you ask.” 

The minister was embarrassed. 

“Oh, it’s not what we really want,” he began to ex- 
cuse himself. ‘We have so much to offer you and would be 
willing to learn the secrets of the wilderness you obviously 
know, and yet... .” 

“Yes?” said the Indian softly. 

“Well, to speak plainly,” the Reverend Abelsoen went 
on, “you are a people altogether devoid of progress and 
advancement. Even in our struggle to begin life anew here 
in the wilderness we settlers are still worlds ahead of you. 
You could not imagine the development and organization 
we have attained in the Old World, the complex of build- 
ings with which we have covered the earth, the roads we 
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have made in every valley, the trades and businesses we 
have established, the armies and political systems we have 
devised for our defense and survival. These things you have 
not at all and, what is most lamentable, seem not even to 
appreciate the loss you sustain. Have you no pride in your- 
self as man that you do not wish to join in this great ven- 
ture of progress?” 

For a moment the Indian remained gazing into the 
minister’s eyes, his face expressive of total serenity and 
understanding. Then he smiled, and taking the old man by 
the arm led him off a little way into the woods where small 
clusters of delicate white flowers grew on a bush among 
the cool damp of greenery. The Indian sat down on the 
ground and invited his companion to rest a while. They 
listened to the slight wind moving overhead through the 
trees, to the birds singing, to the chirp of crickets; the In- 
dian bent down a sprig of the bush so that they might 
look more closely at one of the white flowers. 

“The leafy bush has made a beautiful flower,” said 
the native, “and I would bring to the earth such beauty 
too. But what shall I do? Well, my friend, there are cer- 
tain things a man can scarcely do without, and these are 
the sure and holy things: to eat, to sleep, to love and bear 
children, to provide and care for life. And what more is 
there? Behold these white flowers and see how we too 
have blossomed in hands and fingers, eyes, lips, feet, and 
toes, in soft skin and hair flowing or curled. You under- 
stand what I say but you do not experience it, so far have 
you strayed from yourself. We never cease to grow so long 
as we live, nor should we cease to glory in that growth and 
flowering. This is why we love one another and therein 
find all peace and serenity. We feed upon the beauty of 
what is, the same way we gather up this grass to eat, and 
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are satisfied. When we are not eating or sleeping, loving or 
providing for those we love, and even while we do these 
things, we employ ourselves in beholding the beauty of the 
earth and of one another. And now you wish us to turn 
aside and follow after you. No, we will not follow you, my 
friend.” 

The minister remained silent, playing with the flower 
and cool leaves in his hand. He was struggling to maintain 
in his mind the tenets of his dogma while already his heart 
was leaping for joy in its heresy. In defense and confusion 
he asked, “What do you mean, ‘beauty’? Can beauty be 
the end of all things, and not God?” 

“To answer you,” replied the Indian, “I will remind 
you of the story you once read us, wherein it was told 
that God, the fashioner of all that is, made the world in 
six days and then sat back and said of his work, It is good, 
it is all good! Do you understand?” 

“Vaguely,” answered the minister, “though I cannot 
agree. And if I could, could not so reconstruct my life to 
such ideas. Yes, I see I was right in coming here to ask that 
our people live apart, without communication. Will you 
still grant us this?” 

“‘As you wish,” said the Indian, and smiling added, 
“and you are no doubt wise in asking this.” 

They got up, returned to the clearing, and after fur- 
ther friendly words the minister returned to the village. He 
told no one of his conversation with the Indian but only 
that they had agreed to his request. The minister lived 
three more years and died peacefully. The last years of his 
life were said to be his happiest; he was serene and placid 
in his ways, impatient of doctrinal and religious disputes, 
disinclined to exercise the slightest authority over the com- 
munity, and when he preached to his flock more often 
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than not his sermon was based on that text of the gospels, 
“Unless you turn and become as little children you shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

The Indians themselves respected their agreement 
with the settlers and were never seen again. 
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Wigglenose and Eyesore 


cee EVERY BRIDGE there lives a troll, or two 
or three or more, depending upon how important the 
bridge. They seldom grow to be much more than a foot 
and a half high, though their noses are often longer than 
their legs and their ears so big and floppy they sometimes 
touch the ground. A troll’s skin is greenish in color and his 
disposition sour and grumpy, unless some pleasant person 
lives nearby who can tease him into being happy. Indeed 
the nature of trolls is often an indication of how pleasant 
or unpleasant the people of a village are. 

The road to Tivoli dips down into a ravine where a 
bridge spans the waters of White Clay Kill, then rises to the 
hilltop where the village itself stands. Under this bridge, a 
hundred years ago, there lived a pair of trolls who looked 
exactly like those I’ve described. One was called Wiggle- 
nose and the other Eyesore; that is, this is what they 
called one another, for no one else knew of their existence 
and they had little desire to make any further acquaint- 
ances, seeing that their own was so disagreeable. 

Wigglenose lived on the west side of the bridge in a 
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square slot between the foundation stones. He had padded 
the floor with moss and made a door of cedar wood, but 
for all that it was a damp and cheerless place, well suited 
to its owner. Across the creek, in a similar slot in the east 
foundation, Eyesore had made his home, with a floor of 
pine needles and a door of oak bark. The two trolls never 
visited one another, for they had nothing to offer each 
other except trouble, and each had enough of that at 
home. But they would get together at night. Their one big 
delight was to hang to the side of the bridge and when any 
passers-by crossed over, reach through the railing and grab 
at their ankles in the dark; and then laugh as the unlucky 
villagers ran screaming up the hill toward town. 

Now it happened one year a potter came to the vil- 
lage. He built his workshop and living quarters for his 
family on White Clay Kill close by the bridge, for he had a 
mind to use the fine white clay of the banks for his work. 
The trolls highly resented this invasion of their privacy, 
especially Wigglenose, as the potter’s house was on his side 
the creek. So one evening Wigglenose crept to the window 
of the workshop, intending some evil prank. Sitting on the 
windowsill he could see the potter stoking his kiln in 
which a huge fire blazed. A little girl with pretty yellow 
hair sat across the room on a stool with a rag doll in her 
lap, explaining to it, as children are wont to do, all that 
her father was doing step by step. 

“And when the cups come out of the fire, Muffy, 
then they won’t break so easy and hot tea won’t crack 
them even in wintertime.” The child went on prattling as 
Wigglenose leaned his shoulder to the pane and thought 
evil thoughts. The little girl sat directly under the window; 
Wigglenose could easily grab her by the hair, carry her off 
to the woods in the night, and hide her under a big flat 
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rock. The potter would be so heartbroken he would close 
shop and move away, which was exactly what Wigglenose 
wanted. Very carefully he pushed open the window. But 

at just that moment the potter’s wife came into the room. 

“Muffy, tell Sally you’re very tired and it’s time she 
took you to bed,” the mother artfully addressed her bed- 
time appeal to the doll. 

“But Muffy isn’t tired, Mama. He’s wide awake 
watching father work.” 

“Then why are his eyes closed if he isn’t tired?” 

The father turned round from the fire and smiled at 
the two girls he loved, “If Muffy isn’t very tired,” he said, 
“T suggest you just take him to bed for a short nap. Then 
come back to watch me work when he wakes up.” 

To this the little girl agreed, kissed her father good- 
night, and taking her mother’s hand left the room. 

Wigglenose was furious and determined to vent his 
anger on the potter in a different way. Patiently he waited 
outside the window in the cold while the potter finished 
his day’s work, carefully arranging two dozen delicate little 
cups inside the kiln and then banking the fire for the night 
with a mixture of oak logs and fat pine roots. The potter 
then went to join his wife and daughter upstairs. 

As soon as the workshop was empty Wigglenose threw 
open the window and leaped down onto the floor. The 
kiln blazed before him in the dark, and its bright flames 
cast his shadow huge on the wall behind him as he hobbled 
across the floor, grumbling curses to himself. He saved the 
biggest curse for when he poked his face into the kiln’s 
open hole and defied the hot flames. 

“Out fire!” he scowled, “Out! Get ready to take your 
warmth elsewhere because I’m going to blow you out!” 

And old Wigglenose puffed himself up with air and 
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blew a blast of wind into the kiln. But his breath only 
fanned the flames higher. So he blew again, his cheeks 
puffed with air, glowing red from the fire. But the harder 
he blew the higher the flames roared. Higher and higher 
they fanned themselves out until at last they warmed all 
the coldness out of Wigglenose and he found himself sit- 
ting crosslegged before the kiln rubbing his hands and 
warming himself before the fire. He was so happy with the 
fire he made up a little song and sang it over and over, un- 
til he fell asleep singing it. This is Wigglenose’s song: 


Hi, you’re a fine flame 
Higher, higher! 

I’m so glad I came! 
Hey, what a great game 
Higher, higher! 

I’m so glad I came! 


In the morning when the potter returned to his shop 
he found Wigglenose curled up on the floor fast asleep be- 
fore the fire, comfortable as a cat. The potter screwed up 
his face at the sight of the funny little creature, and then 
broke into a friendly laugh, which was enough to waken 
Wigglenose. He opened one eye, then the other, saw the 
potter standing over him, and frightened, he jumped to his 
feet. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he stammered apologetically, “I 
guess I shouldn’t be here. I came in through the window. 
Ionly....” 

“No matter, you are welcome,” said the potter kind- 
ly. “But what is your business here?” 

“My business?” Wigglenose began pulling on his nose 
at that one. “I have no business. I came in because of the 
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fire. I’ve never seen a fire before and yours is so warm.” 

The potter took up the long poker and began turning 
the logs in the kiln, 

“Perhaps pottery is your business too,” he said. “I 
could use an assistant and you’re welcome to stay on if 
you like.” 

Outside it was a cold gray morning and rain was spat- 
tering against the window pane. Wigglenose remembered 
how dreary it would be under the bridge and so he readily 
accepted the potter’s offer. 

“T’ll keep the fire going for you!” 

“Fine,” said the potter. “You can help with the 
glazes too, and I imagine those little hands of yours will 
mold some splendidly delicate tea cups.” 

So Wigglenose set to work as the potter’s apprentice. 

In a few hours Sally awoke and after breakfast came 
downstairs to the workshop dragging Muffy along by the 
arm. When she saw Wigglenose she laughed out loud. She 
laughed so hard she had to sit down in the middle of the 
room to keep from falling over, and then she laughed some 
more, for she thought Wigglenose looked like a baby ele- 
phant. When she told him so, Wigglenose felt insulted and 
refused to speak to her though he had never seen a baby 
elephant. He even began thinking again about hiding her 
under a rock in the forest. 

“Oh, please forgive me,”’ Sally pleaded when she real- 
ized how she had hurt the troll. “I meant you no harm. 
Besides, I like baby elephants!” 

Sally was only twice as big as Wigglenose and Muffy 
was exactly his size; they would make perfect friends, so 
he decided to forgive her. And while he continued busily 
helping her father Sally fixed a mat with blankets and 
pillow for Wigglenose to sleep on at night next to the fire. 
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When Saturday came and no work needed to be done 
in the shop except sweeping up, Wigglenose took Sally to 
see his old home under the bridge. It was not much to see 
—the moss floor had dried up in his absence, and the door 
had fallen from the hinges, but Sally thought it a delightful 
place. 

“Only it’s so damp,” she said. 

“T have no fire,” said Wigglenose, “else it would be a 
wonderful place, you’re right.” 

“Father could give you some fire!” said Sally, sudden- 
ly brightening with the idea. “We could fix up a stove and 
have a fire all our own!” 

“Do you really suppose, . . ?”’ said Wigglenose softly; 
he was so awed at the fire in the kiln he had never dreamed 
of having one of his own. 

“Of course he would, only we'll need lots of wood to 
keep it going.” 

So for the rest of the afternoon Wigglenose was busy 
out in the snow gathering sticks of firewood while Sally 
set to cleaning and decorating the makeshift house under 
the bridge. She covered the floor with a fresh layer of 
moss; next she brought over from her playroom a toy table 
and chairs and a set of doll dishes she and Muffy used for 
tea in the afternoons. 

“Now all we need is the stove,” said Sally excitedly. 

“And the fire,” added Wigglenose, who still doubted 
they should ever possess such a treasure. 

“Oh, Wiggle-worry-nose!” laughed Sally and took her 
friend by the hand and walked him back to the potter’s 
shop. She was a clever little girl and so she waited until af- 
ter dinner when her father had her on his knee and was 
playing with her, in the nice silly way fathers have, before 
she asked for the favor. 
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“Tt wouldn’t have to be a very big stove, father, for 
the house is only this wide and not much higher.” She 
stretched her hands up and down to show him just how 
big. 

The potter put his hand to his chin and mused a few 
moments. “A small clay stove — with a round flue —a 
white glaze decorated with blue vining plants, what a clev- 
er little thing to make! Of course I’ll do it. We can all do it 
together.” 

“Oh father, you're a pal!” cried Sally kissing him on 
the cheek. “See, Wigglenose, he didn’t even need persuad- 
ing.” 

Wigglenose jumped into the air and clapped his hands 
for glee. He was too excited to be careful and caught his 
long nose flat between the palms of his hands. “Ouch!” he 
cried. 

“When do we begin?” asked Sally. 

“Why not now?” said father. 

The three of them scrambled downstairs to the work- 
shop. The clay was soon wedged, the wheel began to turn, 
and in no time the small stove took the shape of a long- 
necked bottle with a square hole in the front to which a 
door would be added. Into the kiln it went for its first 
firing, and when it came out the potter put on the white 
glaze and decorated it with blue vining plants. 

“Can you add red dots for cherries?” asked Sally. 

“Red dots for cherries, as you wish,” said her father, 
and skillfully added them to the design. He then put the 
small stove into the kiln for the night for the long firing 
and they all went back upstairs. 

None of them, neither Sally nor the potter nor even 
Wigglenose himself knew that outside in the dark a pair of 
small eyes had been watching them all the while through 
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the window. Eyesore often came to the window at night 
to spy on Wigglenose. He would make strange thumping 
noises with his nose, rattle the windowpane, and flap his 
big ears scarily like bat’s wings. And Wigglenose, whose 
association with humans had softened his heart, sometimes 
let himself be frightened, so that he would curl up closer 
to the fire. 

The next day toward evening, when work in the shop 
was done, Sally and Wigglenose took hold of each end of 
the bottle-stove and carried it to their home under the 
bridge — their home, because Wigglenose said it was as 
much Sally’s now as his. They set the stove in the corner 
of the room, carefully fixed it to the chimney piece where 
it went up through the roof, and arranged some small 
kindling sticks inside together with pine needles and dry 
hemlock twigs. 

“Now we can go back for the fire,” said Sally, 
brushing off the front of her dress. 

“Yes, the fire!” said Wigglenose, his eyes almost as 
bright as flames themselves. He jumped up and down with 
excitement and hurried out the door with Sally running 
after him. 

It was almost dark when they got back to the work- 
shop. Sally’s father took down from the cupboard a small 
copper firebox with a long wooden handle and placed it 
near the open kiln. “Now for the fire, eh?” he said, wink- 
ing at Wigglenose as he drew out of the kiln with metal 
tongs a large glowing coal and placed it in the firebox. 

Wigglenose held the firebox high in front of him and 
walked so solemnly out of the shop the potter had to smile 
and Sally could not help laughing. 

“Sh! Muffy,” she whispered aloud to her doll as they 
walked along, “we mustn’t disturb the bearer of the fire.” 
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Wigglenose glanced at her sidewise from the corner of 
his eye and then burst out laughing too. 

“TI guess it isn’t all so serious, is it?” he said. 

Sally shook her head no and slid her hand into his 


arm. 

When they reached the bridge they sat down for a 
few moments in the middle of the road and warmed their 
hands over the box. Little holes punched in the lid in the 
pattern of a flower allowed the orange glow of the burning 
coal to light up their smiling faces. Their eyes were closed 
in quiet bliss, surrounded by the hush of the winter night 
and the softness of snow, when suddenly the warmth was 
gone! their hands and faces felt cold! “The box — it’s 
disappeared!” cried Sally. 

“Goodness, we've got to find it!” exclaimed Wiggle- 
nose, feeling about in the dark. 

Their little hands felt all over the snowy pavement, 
from one end of the bridge and back again in and out the 
cold stone railing, but the firebox was gone for sure. 

“Tt couldn’t just have disappeared,” said Wigglenose 
and he began to cough. 

Sally wanted to answer him but she was coughing too. 

“Smoke!” coughed Wigglenose, rubbing the tears in 
his eyes, 

And so there was, great billows of white smoke pour- 
ing up from under the bridge. They ran to the railing and 
leaned over just in time to see the smoke burst into flames. 
The fire was in Eyesore’s house! In the light of the flames 
they could see the poor miserable troll standing in the 
doorway, his ears singed, his ‘nose burnt half off, his eyes 
stinging and in tears, he sputtered curses and vainly beat at 
the flames with a broom. 

“Eyesore stole the firebox!” cried Sally angrily. 
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“And set his pine needle floor on fire!” laughed 
Wigglenose, somewhat revengeful. 

Coughing himself sick Eyesore plunged back into the 
smoky room and at last managed to sweep the live coal out 
of the house. It tumbled down the bank toward the water 
where it landed on a large flat rock in the middle of the 
creek. With no time to lose Wigglenose and Sally clam- 
bered down the opposite bank, picked their way from 
boulder to boulder to midstream and bent over the still- 
live coal. 

“We can lift the fire on a little flat stone,” said 
Wigglenose. 

“Good idea,” said Sally, and handed Wigglenose just 
such a stone. 

So they retrieved the fire, carried it back up the hill, 
and tossed it into the bottle-stove. The sticks began to 
crackle and sparks flew up the chimney; in a few moments 
there was a blazing fire and the room was full of warmth. 
Sally and Wigglenose danced in a circle before the stove 
and sang their song: 


Hi, you’re a fine flame 
Higher, higher! 
We're so glad we came! 
Hey, what a great game 
Higher, higher! 
We're so glad we came! 


And from that day on a little streamer of smoke could 
often be seen rising up from under the bridge and everyone 
knew Sally and Wigglenose were home. Eyesore came over 
one day to apologize for trying to steal their fire. Wiggle- 
nose forgave him and Sally invited him to stay for tea and 
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warm himself by the fire. Eyesore stayed and had such a 
good time he came back again and again, and after a time 
began to show signs of a cheeriness not unlike human 
warmth, But he never quite lost all his trollish eccentrici- 
ties and always maintained a certain sourness at heart. 

‘As the years went by and Sally was growing up, 
Wigglenose’s ears got smaller and smaller, his nose grew 
shorter, he got bigger and bigger until one day he was a 
man, That day he asked Sally to marry him, which of 
course she gladly did. By then they were too big to live in 
the little house under the bridge, but soon they had child- 
ren of their own, and the little house under the bridge with 
the bottle-stove was their favorite place to play. 

All this happened a long time ago and now little re- 
mains of the potter’s workshop but the foundation grown 
over with blackberry bushes and vining plants. The ground- 
hog has made his home there among the broken stones 
where the cellar walls have fallen down and the millstone 
from the potter’s wheel lies half under water in the middle 
of the shallow rocky stream. A new bridge of steel and 
concrete now spans the ravine and a dam stops up the 
stream just above the bridge. But the children of Tivoli say 
Eyesore still lives under the bridge and can be seen just as 
it’s getting dark at night — I saw him twice myself — and 
that it was he who caused the dam to crumble and fall into 
the stream last winter. 
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